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CHAPTER  ONE 


INTRODUCTION 

1.  Plan  and  Sources  of  Thesis 

The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  present  a critical  exposi- 
tion of  Plato's  social  philosophy  as  found  in  the  Republic. 

In  order  to  understand  Plato*  s desire  for  a reform  of  the 
state  organization  in  which  he  found  himself,  it  is  necessary 
to  see  just  what  the  contemporary  situation  was.  Thus  Chapter 
II  deals  with  the  Greek  city-state  in  general.  This  is 
followed  by  a chapter  on  the  struggle  of  Athenian  democracy, 
and  the  place  of  Socrates  and  Plato  in  that  struggle.  With 
these  chapters  to  serve  as  background  material,  the  fourth 
deals  with  Plato's  social  philosophy,  especially  as  found  in 
the  Republic . 

The  primary  source  of  this  thesis  is  the  Republic  as 
translated  and  commented  upon  by  Francis  M.  Cornford  and  B. 
Jowett.  R.  L.  Nettleship's  interpretation  in  his  Lectures  on 
the  Republic  of  Plato  proved  to  be  an  excellent  guide.  Greek 
Political  Theory:  Plato  and  His  Predecessors  by  Ernest  Barker 
was  very  helpful  for  historical  orientation  as  well  as  exposi- 
tion of  the  main  theme.  Plato  Today  by  R.  H.  S.  Crossman  was 
a stimulating  comparison  of  Plato's  views  with  present-day 
political  philosophies.  Werner  Jaeger's  three-volume  work, 
Paidela.  provides  an  excellent  study  of  the  Ideals  of  Greek 
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culture.  Parts  of  A History  of  Political  Theory  by  George  H. 
Sabine  and  Warren  0.  Ault’s  study  of  Europe  In  the  Middle  Ages 
proved  of  general  value,  as  did  Raphael  Demos'  work  on 
The  Philosophy  of  Plato , a nd  The  Essence  of  Plato’s  Philosophy 
by  Constantin  Ritter.  Other  works  which  are  mentioned,  in  the 
text,  were  consulted. 


2.  The  Life  of  Plato 

Born  In  Athens  in  423  B.G.,  Plato  was  an  aristocrat.1 
Both  his  father,  Ariston,  and  his  mother,  Perictione,  traced 
their  lineage  back  to  distinguished  ancestry.2 3 4  One  of 
Ariston' s forebears  was  supposed  to  have  been  Codrus,  the  last 
king  of  Athens,  according  to  legendary  accounts.  Perictione 
could  claim  as  one  of  her  ancestors  the  famous  statesman, 

Solon.  Considerably  the  youngest  member  of  the  family,  Plato 
had  two  brothers,  Adeimantus  and  Glaucon  (both  of  whom  are 
mentioned  in  the  Republic ) . and  a sister,  Potone.  Potone’s 

3 

son,  Speusippus,  later  succeeded  Plato  as  head  of  the  Academy. 

During  Plato's  early  years  the  Pelopennesian  War  was 
raging.  The  aristocracy  was  subjected  to  severe  financial 
oppression  at  this  time  in  order  to  pay  for  this  war  which  had 
been  championed  by  the  democratic  party.  Naturally  this  ex- 
cessive financial  burden  did  not  serve  to  popularize  democracy 
in  the  eyes  of  its  chief  victims.  Another  cause  for  disapprov- 
al was  the  disorder  and  weakness  apparent  in  the  democracy's 
local  as  well  as  foreign  policy  which  ultimately  brought  about 
the  dissolution  of  the  whole  Athenian  Empire.  Thus  it  was  that 

Plato  grew  up  in  an  atmosphere  which  was  definitely  hostile 
A 

to  democracy . 

1.  Rogers,  StiP , 67. 

2.  Taylor,  Art.  (1941),  43. 

3.  Field,  PHG , 3-4. 

4.  Field,  PHC , 3-4. 
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Being  an  aristocrat,  Plato  naturally  received  an  excellent 
education.  This  Included  gymnastics,  military  training,  and 
"music,*'  which  consisted  of  those  cultural  studies  inspired  by 
the  Muses.  Knowledge  of  the  liberal  arts  (including  dancing, 
singing,  history,  literature,  oratory,  poetry,  the  arts,  etc.) 
was  supplemented  by  gymnastics  and  military  training.  He 
heard  the  sophists,  Gorgias  and  Protagoras,  as  a boy,  and  had 
as  his  first  teacher  Cratylus,  the  Heraelitean.1  As  a pupil 
of  Socrates,  Plato  became  acquainted  with  the  Socratic  dialec- 
tical method  of  questioning  all  possible  solutions  to  a 
problem  until  finally  one  answer  stood  out  as  the  best  solution. 
To  the  Heraelitean  doctrine  of  flux  (which  Plato  applied  to 
the  physical  world),  Socrates  helped  him  add  the  idea  of  the 
universality  of  the  concept.2 3  Knowledge  is  virtue,  Socrates 
taught,  and  virtue  is  happiness. 

Plato  had  cause  to  become  further  disgusted  with  the  lack 
of  wisdom  displayed  by  the  democratic  party  when  in  399  it  put 
to  death  Socrates,  the  greatest  Greek  prophet  of  his  day.  For 
ten  years  after  Socrates'  death,  Plato  was  engaged  in  study  and 
travel.  He  became  acquainted  with  Euclides  at  Megara,  and  may 
have  written  some  of  his  early  dialogues  there ? Ever  aware 
of  the  philosophical  tendencies  of  the  day,  Plato  was  especially 
impressed  with  the  rule  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophers. 


1.  Brightman,  Art.  (1945),  592. 

2.  Creighton  and  Smart,  IL,  24. 

3.  Brightman,  Art.  (1945),  592. 
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Despite  their  possession  of  power,  this  Pythagorean  sect  or 
school  lived  a plain  life  of  scholarship,  somewhat  similar  to 
the  life  of  Christian  monks  in  later  years.  Plato's  concep- 
tion of  the  ideal  state  was  also  influenced  by  his  memory  of 
the  learned  priestly  caste  which  he  saw  ruling  the  static 
agricultural  country  of  Egypt. ^ We  do  not  know  of  all  the 
countries  which  Plato  visited,  but  his  Epistles,  tell  of  his 
visit  to  Sicily  where  he  met  the  elder  Dionysius.  Dion,  the 
young  brother-in-law  of  Dionysius  I,  became  deeply  attached  to 
Plato.  After  discussing  politics  with  Plato,  Dionysius  became 
angered  with  the  philosopher  and  sent  him  away.  Possibly  at 
the  instigation  of  this  tyrant,  Plato  was  captured  by  pirates 
on  his  return  trip  home  and  sold  into  slavery  at  the  island  of 
Aeglna.  Fortunately  for  Plato  and  western  civilization,  a 
wealthy  Cyrenaic  by  the  name  of  Anniceris  bought  the  philosopher 
and  freed  him. 

Plato  was  about  forty  years  of  age  when  he  returned  to 
Athens,  approximately  twelve  years  after  Socrates'  death.  He 


1.  Durant,  SOP,  20. 

2.  Although  there  is  a difference  of  opinion  about  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Eoistles.  the  Seventh  Letter,  which  states 
Plato's  reasons  for  turning  away  from  public  life,  is  almost 
unanimously  accepted  as  genuine.  (G-rube,  PT,  259j  If  the 
authority  of  Wilamowitz  is  accepted,  then  Taylor  believes 
that  not  only  can  VI,  VII,  6c  VIII  be  regarded  as  genuine, but 
also  all  thirteen  letters,  except  possibly  the  first . (Taylor , 
PLA, 14-16.)  Woodbridge  is  somewhat  skeptical  in  the  matter. 
(Woodbridge ,SOA, 38-39 . ) Ritter  ( Ritter, EPP , 26 . ) accepts  the 
historical  content  of  the  Seventh  Letter  as  genuine,  but  not 
the  philosophical  section  (34lb-345c).  Thus  it  would  seem 
that  these  facte  about  the  life  of  Plato  are  generally 
accepted  as  true. 
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purchased  a plot  of  ground  called  the  Academy  in  388  and  set 
it  aside  for  the  establishment  of  a school  of  philosophy. 

Except  for  two  more  visits  to  Sicily,  Plato  spent  the  remaining 
forty  years  of  his  life  in  teaching  and  writing  at  the  Academy. 

When  Dionysius  II  (son  of  Dionysius  I)  became  ruler  of 
Sicily,  he  was  advised  by  Dion  to  send  for  Plato  who  could  help 
him  organize  the  state  on  philosophical  principles.  This  was 
done  despite  Plato’s  skepticism,  and  at  first  all  went  well.  The 
younger  Dionysius  was  not  used  to  such  strict  intellectual 
discipline  as  Plato  thought  necessary,  however,  and  after 
listening  to  the  jealous  and  suspicious  slandering  of  the  two 
friends  by  members  of  his  court,  he  banished  Dion  as  a traitor. 
Plato  also  was  under  suspicion  and  was  kept  a virtual  prisoner 
by  Dionysius  until  the  outbreak  of  war.  Dionysius  promised 
that  he  would  let  Dion  return,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
and  made  Plato  promise  to  return  then,  also.  Plato  did  return 
and,  at  considerable  risk,  tried  to  reconcile  Dionysius  II 
with  Dion  but  without  success.  Through  the  efforts  of  his 
friends,  Plato  was  allowed  to  return  home  unharmed  in  360  B.C. 
Henceforth,  there  was  a continuous  struggle  for  power  between 
Dionysius  II  and  Dion,  until  the  murder  of  Dion  in  352.  Five 
years  later  Plato  died. 
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3.  Summary  of  the  Republic 

The  Republic  is  one  of  the  greatest  literary  and  philo- 
sophical achievements  of  western  civilization.  It  contains 
a whole  philosophy  of  mankind. 

Its  main  topic  is  the  definition  of  "justice."  After 
picking  to  pieces  the  traditional,  radical,  and  pragmatic 
answers  of  his  companions,  Socrates  renders  his  own  rational 
definition.  He  gives  a broad  interpretation  of  justice  which 
he  takes  to  be  the  harmonizing  principle  among  the  four 
cardinal  virtues  - wisdom,  courage,  temperance,  and  justice. 

The  soul  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  rational,  the 

spirited,  and  the  appetitive  parts.  The  virtue  of  the  rational 

✓ 

part  is  wisdom,  that  of  the  spirited,  courage,  and  that  of  the 
appetitive  is  temperance.  Justice  reigns  in  the  soul  when 
the  rational  element  is  in  control.  So  it  is  in  the  state 
which  is  also  divided  into  three  parts  - the  governing, 
military,  and  producing  classes.  To  insure  disinterested 
government , wives  and  children  are  held  in  common  and  property 
is  denied  to  the  guardians.  "Justice  is  the  principle  of 
social  ethics  which  gives  coherence  to  a community."1  This 
coherence  can  only  be  gained  by  a community , the  members  of 
which  are  willing  and  capable  to  perform  efficiently  their  own 
specific  duties  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 


1.  Barker,  GPT,  lSl-lg2. 
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In  order  that  the  citizens  may  be  trained  to  perform  their 
functions  well,  the  state  must  supervise  the  education  of  all 
its  members.  Boys  and  girls,  rich  and  poor  - everyone  is  to 
have  freedom  of  opportunity  to  rise  as  far  as  his  abilities 
permit.  A series  of  tests  weed  out  the  artisans  and  auxil- 
iaries from  the  rulers  who  must  undergo  a strict  discipline 
in  the  liberal  art6  and  finally  in  philosophy.  Only  that 
man  is  fit  to  rule  who  has  seen  the  Good  and  can  govern  him- 
self and  others  accordingly.  A just  man  can  only  exist  in  a 
just  state,  and  states  will  never  be  just  until  philosophers 
are  kings  and  kings  are  philosophers. 
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CHAPTER  TWO 


THE  GREEK  CITY-STATE 

f 

1.  Geography  and  Early  Civilization  of  Greece 

Western  civilization  began  in  Greece.  Made  up  of  many 
small  fertile  islands  and  peninsulas,  the  Aegean  peninsula 
was  well  suited  physically  for  developing  a civilization 
early  in  its  history.  It  had  the  advantages  of  close  contact 
with  southwestern  Asia,  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  with  north- 
eastern Africa  where  civilization  first  began  in  Egypt.  The 
Aegean  world  freely  appropriated  and  added  to  the  cultural 
achievements  of  Babylonia,  Phoenicia,  Palestine,  and  Persia, 
which  were  among  the  most  prominent  Mediterranean  countries 
of  the  time. 

The  greatest  development  of  Greek  civilization  took 
place  in  the  three  hundred  years  between  the  seventh  and  the 
fourth  century  B.C.  The  Greek  peninsula  was  divided  into  count- 
less small  areas  by  the  Aegean  sea  and  the  mountains.  This 
geographical  separation  facilitated  the  growth  of  many  small 
states  with  a variety  of  dialects,  religions,  and  cultures. 

A common  stronghold,  such  as  the  Acropolis  in  Athens,  would 
serve  to  unite  several  small  villages  into  a city-state. 

Largely  agricultural  at  first,  the  Greek  city-states  were 
generally  self-sufficient.  Even  later  on  in  Greece,  it  was 
almost  essential  to  possess  a small  amount  of  land  in  order 
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to  enjoy  the  full  rights  of  citizenship. 

The  Greek  people  are  made  up  of  some  northern  invaders 
who  spoke  an  Indo-European  language  and  the  Aegean  natives.  The 
culture  of  the  original  Aegeans  remained  very  influential. 
Overpopulation  led  to  colonization  and  a consequent  spreading 
of  Greek  culture  to  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Nile,  and  islands  in  the  Aegean  Sea.  Especially 
were  southern  Italy  and  Sicily  centers  of  Greek  civilization. 

Because  of  their  native  ability  and  their  military  superi- 
ority over  the  Persians,  the  Greeks  were  enabled  to  make  their 
vast  intellectual  and  artistic  contribution  to  western  civiliza- 
tion. A superb  self-confidence  was  engendered  in  the  Greek 
spirit  by  the  two  decades  of  keen  statesmanship  and  heroic 
military  maneuvers  which  brought  about  the  repulse  of  the 
Persian  invasion.  This  "self-confidence  ...is  reflected  in 
Greek  literature,  in  Greek  art,  and  in  Greek  speculation  about 
nature  and  human  nature."1  The  Great  Age  of  Greece  is  from  the 
repulse  of  Persia  in  480  B.C.  to  the  rise  of  Macedonia  in  340  B.C. 
The  Battle  of  Chaeronea  in  338  B.C.  marks  the  end  of  Greek 
Independence,  for  it  was  at  that  time  that  Philip  of  Macedon 
defeated  the  Greek  city-states.2  Before  considering  the 
causes  of  the  fall  of  Greece  as  an  independent  nation,  let  us 
first  compare  Greece  with  other  nations  at  the  time  of  her  glory. 

1.  Ault  EMA,  17. 

2.  Ault,  EMA,  14-17. 


2.  Different  Types  of  Government 


The  political  life  of  Assyria  and  Egypt  was  static,  whereas 
Greek  political  life  was  changing  at  different  rates  in  differ- 
ent places.  The  Greeks  were  the  foremost  ancient  people  to  go 
through  a series  of  different  governments  culminating  in 
democracies,  except  for  Sparta  which  remained  a static  oligarchy# 
Other  ancient  empires  were  authoritarian  in  politics,  ethics, 
and  religion.  Experience  and  necessity  brought  about  Greek 
political  evolution.  Briefly  outlined;  the  patriarchical 
Homeric  period  was  from  1400-1200  B.C.,  aristocracy  from  700- 
500  B.C.,  tyrannies  were  prominent  about  500  B.C.,  and  from  the 
fifth  century  to  the  Roman  Conquest  there  were  democracies. 

3.  Non-Federation 

Plato  and  Aristotle  came  at  the  end  of  this  evolution  in 
a transition  stage,  when  the  inefficiency  of  the  separate 
city-states  was  becoming  apparent.  Even  these  great  thinkers, 
however,  were  too  limited  by  the  idea  of  the  city-state  to 
think  of  the  creation  of  a Greek  nation-state  to  federate  and 
unify  the  quarrelsome  little  states  which  laid  themselves  open 
to  Macedonian  aggression.  This  fault  of  Plato’s  and  Aristotle's 
was  common  to  the  Greek  people  as  a whole.  They,  too,  were 
limited  in  their  thinking  by  the  city-state.  The  mountains, 
valleys,  and  sea  separated  the  productive  little  pockets  of 
land,  which  made  up  the  Greek  city-states,  from  one  another; 
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making  for  economic  autarchy,  lack  of  communication,  and 
individual  customs.  The  people  liked  their  independent, 
separate  character.  They  thought  they  might  lose  some  of 
their  rights,  and  probably  would  have  lost  some  of  the  direct 
control  of  the  government,  which  they  enjoyed  as  small  democ- 
racies. They  were  afraid  to  let  cities  controlled  by  different 
types  of  government  gain  power  over  them.  Near  at  hand  was  the 
example  of  surrounding  empires  which  had  Imposed  their  own 
control  and  culture  on  vanquished  territories.  Previous 
attempts  at  domination  by  individual  Greek  cities  had  proved 
disappointing. 

The  art  of  political  compromise,  co-operation,  and  fair 

play  was  one  art  that  the  Greeks  never  mastered.  Neither 

modest  nor  temperate,  they  sought  excellence  and  power. 

Welded  together  for  a brief  period  by  the 
pressure  and  heat  of  Persian  attack,  the 
highly  individual  and  Jealous  city-states 
quickly  fell  apart  again.  During  the  cen- 
tury and  a half  of  their  greatest  cultural 
triumphs  the  Greeks  indulged  in  the  bitter 
partisanship  of  political  strife,  between 
city  and  city  and  between  faction  and 
faction  within  the  several  cities.  In 
nearly  all  her  battles,  says  Plutarch, 

Greece  fought  "against  and  to  subdue  herself; 

...she  was  brought  to  ruin  and  desolation 
almost  wholly  by  the  guilt  and  ambition  of 
her  great  men."1 

They  needed  moderation  and  never  had  it.  To  them  the  Golden 
Mean  was  an  unrealized  ideal.  Glory  and  domination  fired  their 
souls.  In  such  an  atmosphere  there  could  be  no  Greek  political 
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unity.  Not  only  did  they  fight  among  themselves,  but  they  also 
allied  themselves  with  non-Greek  enemies.  The  instability  of 
Greek  politics  is  well  illustrated  by  the  career  of  Alcibiades. 
Thus  was  Greek  reality  different  from  its  philosophy  and  art 
which  expressed  what  they  wished  they  had  and  provided  ideals 
of  compensation. 

It  is  said  that  great  art  and  religion  develop  from 
great  suffering;  in  Greece  it  produced  great  art  and 
philosophy . 

4.  Non-Dogmatic 

The  ancient  Greeks  had  an  innate  curiosity  and  openness. 
Their  freedom  from  dogmatism  is  striking.  They  asked  most 
all  political  questions  possible.  There  was  no  dogmatic 
religion,  simply  a mythology  accompanied  by  external  rites. 
Opinions  against  religion  usually  went  unsuppressed.  There 
was  no  official  class  of  priests  since  the  state  officials  also 
acted  as  priests.  Thus  was  there  freedom  from  dogma,  priest- 
hood, and  church.  The  Greeks  thought  their  own  culture  to  be 
superior  but  they  studied  others.  For  example  it  is  reported 
that  Aristotle  collected  two  hundred  constitutions  in  order  to 
find  similarities. 

The  preceding  paragraph  seems  to  disagree  with  the  facts 
of  Socrates'  death,  as  far  as  religious  toleration  goes, 
because  he  was  accused  of  perverting  the  Athenian  youth  and 
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teaching  them  to  worship  false  gods.  At  face  value,  this 
would  seem  to  contradict  our  assertion  of  Greek  liberality  in 
religion.  However,  the  charge  of  impiety  was  made  against 
Socrates  chiefly  to  get  him  out  of  the  way  of  the  newly 
dominating  democrats  in  Athens.  Athens  had  just  come  out  of 
oppressive  oligarchies,  and  wanted  Socrates'  ostracism  because 
he  was  thought  to  foster  aristocracy.  It  was  a common  thing 
to  ostracize  political  leaders  because  of  the  fear  of 
oligarchs,  power-loving  aristocrats  who  did  not  have  the 
common  good  at  heart.  Socrates  had  the  choice  of  exile,  if 
he  had  wanted  to  take  it.  The  death  sentence  was  very  rare 
in  Greek  history,  but  the  foregoing  facts  partially  explain 
the  reason  why  it  was  imposed  on  Socrates. 

5.  The  City-State 

i • Good  Points 

The  Greek  polls  was  composed  of  one  main  city  and  the 
surrounding  dependent  territory.  It  was  a small  unit  with 
the  citizenry  rarely  exceeding  20, 000  persons . (Plato  sets 
the  ideal  figure  at  5,040  persons,  in  the  Laws . ) The  urban 
area  was  the  center  of  commerce  and  culture  and  the  adjacent 
rural  lands  provided  the  city  with  food,  wool,  and  other  raw 
materials.  At  first  there  was  economic  self-sufficiency,  or 
autarchy,  which  was  necessary  to  Greek  separateness.  Gradually, 
however,  opposition  to  foreign  trade  was  broken  down.  As 
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Greece  became  more  of  a sea-power,  the  Greek  city-states 
became  more  specialized  in  industry,  importing  more  food  stuffs 
and  exporting  manufactured  products.  This  led  to  an  inter- 
change of  ideas  and  customs  throughout  Greece  and  the  surround- 
ing sea-coast  areas. 

The  smallness  of  the  Greek  polls  made  it  possible  for 
much  neighborliness  to  flourish.  Politicians  were  well  known. 
Since  the  women  and  slaves  did  all  the  work  of  the  household, 
the  men  could  give  their  leisure  for  getting  together  in  the 
market  place  and  the  assembly  in  order  to  discuss  political 
matters.  In  such  an  occupation,  oratory  was  a necessary  art. 
The  desire  for  autonomy,  or  self-rule,  was  apparent.  For 
autonomy,  constitutions  were  essential.  Though  their  laws 
often  grew  out  of  use,  the  Greeks  always  related  a constitution 
to  one  wise  legislator,  preferably  an  alien,  because  they 
distrusted  the  disinterestedness  of  their  own  citizens.  Thus 
the  Athenian  constitution  is  attributed  to  Solon  and  Cleis- 
thenes.  Not  only  were  many  of  Plato’s  students  in  the  Academy 
requested  to  help  cities  in  setting  up  constitutions  and  legis- 
lation, but  Plato  himself  was  called  upon  by  Dionysius  for  the 
same  purpose  in  Sicily.  In  establishing  colonies  a legislator 
would  draft  its  laws  in  advance  - an  ideal  and  possibly  a 
second  best  constitution. 
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ii.  Defects 


The  glaring  defect  of  the  Greek  polls,  as  has  been  inti- 
mated before,  was  its  inability  to  see  beyond  the  polls  to  a 
unified  nation.  Another  defect  was  its  narrow  concept  of  citi- 
zenship. Of  its  total  population,  only  a third  had  the  full 
rights  of  citizenship.  Though  slaves  were  humanely  treated  and 
dressed  just  like  the  others,  they  were  not  free  and  made  up  a 
third  of  the  population  of  Athens.  All  free  men  who  were  not 
born  into  citizenship  were  considered  aliens.  Thus  was  a 
three-caste  system  set  up  of  slaves  who  had  no  rights,  of  aliens 
(or  metics,  as  they  were  sometimes  called)  who  had  only  civil 
rights,  and  of  citizens  who  had  both  political  and  civil  rights. 
All  classes  were  often  of  one  race,  and  in  early  times,  usually. 

Other  defects  were  the  payment  of  officials  and  citizens 
for  attending  the  assembly;  that  a faction  was  in  power;  and 
that  in  this  masculine  society,  girls  were  given  only  a domestic 
education.  In  the  Republic  Plato  Insists  on  the  political  and 
educational  equality  of  women,  and  he  was  astute  enough  to  see 
that  this  would  necessitate  a complete  change  in  the  structure 
of  society . 

iii.  Government 

All  governmental  powers  resided  in  the  small  minority  of 
citizens,  who  were  men  of  twenty  years  or  over  and  registered 
by  demes.  In  Athens,  all  citizens  met  in  the  Assembly  ten 
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times  a year.  This  constituted  the  legislature.  A council  of 
five  hundred  members  held  executive  powers.  The  judiciary 
was  composed  of  large  popular  Juries  and  the  Council  of 
Areopagus,  in  whose  secret  meetings  final  verdicts  were 
reached.  The  people  elected  old  and  wise  men  to  lifelong 
membership  in  this  Council.  The  administration  of  governmental 
power  was  carried  out  by  elected  magistracies,  who  held  office 
in  rotation.  Military  leadership  was  provided  by  ten  generals. 
The  members  of  the  Assembly  were  chosen  by  lot  from  panels  of 
candidates  submitted  by  the  various  demes.  The  several  tribes 
rotated  in  office  in  the  Council  which  introduced  business  to 
the  Assembly.  Fifty  men  of  each  tribe  were  in  office  each  year. 
This  system  seems  to  be  based  too  little  on  ability  and  train- 
ing and  too  much  on  chance.  Perhaps  it  tended  to  stimulate 
general  education,  though. 

iv.  Value  of  the  Individual 

In  the  Greek  polls  there  was  more  respect  for  the  individ- 
ual than  in  most  countries  at  that  time.  Man  was  sacrificed 
less  for  the  good  of  the  whole  (State)  than  elsewhere.  Free 
citizens  in  a self-governing  community,  they  were  united  by 
law  and  not  by  subjection  to  one  man.  The  relation  between 
individual  and  state  could  be  thought  out  because  the  individ- 
ual and  state  were  considered  to  be  separate.  "Here  were 
individuals  distinct  from  the  State,  and  yet  in  their  communion 
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forming  the  State."1 2 


v.  Political  Science 


Many  facts  were  available  for  inquiry  since  the  principle 

of  growth  was  manifest  in  all  Greek  city-states,  except 

Sparta.  The  city-states  had  developed  by  struggle  from 

monarchy,  through  aristocracy  and  tyranny  to  democracy. 

Against  the  rights  of  birth,  wealth  (property),  and  culture, 

the  democracy  had  to  find  new  answers  to  political  questions. 

Besides,  democracy  is  a government  by  discussion,  anyway,  so 

they  discussed  principles  as  well  as  policies.  The  number  of 

different  types  of  states  led  them  to  consider  the  best  state. 

They  looked  for  the  ideal  because  the  real  was  so  manifold. 

Each  state  had  its  own  moral  code  and  character,  so  they 

discussed  the  definition  of  the  good  citizen.  In  summary, 

the  political  conditions  of  the  city-state 
tended  to  produce  a growth  of  political 
thought,  first,  because  the  city  was  a self- 
governing  community  whose  relation  to  its 
members  demanded  investigation;  secondly, 
because  the  city  had  gone  through  a process 
of  growth  which  at  once  supplied  the  data, 
and,  in  its  last  stage,  administered  an 
impulse  to  thought;  lastly,  because  the 
co-existence  of  different  types  of  cities, 
each  conscious  of  its  own  identity,  sug- 
gested a comparison  of  types  and  the 
search  for  an  ideal. 


1.  Barker,  GPT , 2. 

2.  Barker,  GPT,  5. 
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Political  science  has  always  borrowed  its  vocabulary 
from  ethics,  jurisprudence,  or  biology.  The  polls  was  an 
ethical  society  so  Greek  political  science  spoke  in  terms  of 
ethics.  What  is  the  aim  of  the  state?  What  are  the  methods 
for  attaining  the  right  manner  of  life  and  the  right  moral 
spirit? 

Political  science  must  be  ...the  ethics  of 
a whole  society,  which  coheres  in  virtue  of 
a common  moral  purpose:  it  must  determine 
the  "good"  of  such  a society,  the  struc- 
ture by  which  its  "good"  will  best  be 
realized,  the  action  by  which  it  will  be 
best  secured. 

Supreme  ethics  for  Aristotle  is  "political  science,  as  the 
science  of  a whole  moral  society  pursuing  the  full  good 

O 

which  can  only  be  realized  by  common  action."  It  is  the 
science  of  the  whole  duty  of  man.  Political  science  combines 
the  theory  of  morals  and  th6  theory  of  laws  with  the  theory 
of  the  state.  The  Greek  counted  for  what  he  was  worth  in  the 
community.  He  had  no  idea  of  individual  rights  and  desired 
the  action  of  the  state  in  attaining  a certain  external 
virtue.  Political  science  is  descriptive  and  normative:  it 
tries  to  find  and  expound  truth,  that  is,  combine  theory  and 
practice . 


1.  Barker,  GPT,  6. 

2.  Barker,  GPt , 6. 
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vi.  Non-Separation  of  Religion,  Society,  and  State 

Within  the  Greek  polis,  there  was  a lack  of  distinction 
between  religion  and  politics.  The  formal  religion  made 
for  undivided  loyalty  to  the  polis  and  the  patron  deity  of 
the  polis.  This  led  to  cohesion  within  the  city-state  and 
tolerance  of  different  beliefs  as  long  as  the  forms  were  up- 
held. A man  could  pay  his  respects  to  the  god  of  each  city 
with  a clear  conscience.  The  city-state  was  the  church  and 
state.  External  ritual  and  sacrifice  were  performed  in  honor 
of  local  dieties.  The  city-state  had  to  repress  sin  and  show 
the  way  to  righteousness. 

The  difference  between  the  state  and  society  was  not 
clearly  grasped  by  the  Greeks.  Society  may  be  defined  as  "the 
complex  of  economic  classes,  which  by  their  different  contri- 
butions form  the  social  whole,  but  are  themselves  immersed  in 
individual  interests;"  also  as  "the  area  of  a varied  voluntary 
co-operation."  The  State,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  regarded 
as  "the  neutral,  impartial,  and  mediating  authority  of"  a 
sovereign  body  which  "corrects  the  individualism  of  society 
in  the  light  of  the  common  interest;"  also  as  "an  organization 
which  necessarily  acts  in  the  medium  of  a uniform  compulsion."^ 
The  state  ideally  transcends  the  economic  differences  of 
society  and  does  not  allow  one  social  class  to  control  the 
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state.  The  rich  and  the  poor  vied  for  political  power  in 
Greece  where  political  offices  were  not  evenly  distributed 
among  the  classes.  "The  real  danger  of  the  Greek  world  was 
less  that  the  State  should  stifle  society,  than  that  the 
State  should  be  corrupted  by  sinister  social  interests."^ 

Plato  sought  harmony  by  creating  a specialized  class  of 
governors  detached  from  society  by  a system  of  communism. 

vii.  Contrast  of  Athens  and  Sparta 

The  difference  between  the  progressive  democracy  of 
Athens  and  the  conservative  Spartan  aristocracy  was  striking. 
Athens  was  self-consciously  democratic.  Freedom  was  a birth- 
right. Under  majority  rule,  the  Athenian  citizen  was  free  to 
live  as  he  liked.  There  was  freedom  of  speech,  equality  of 
law  for  all,  and  equal  respect  due  to  all.  The  versatile 
Athenian  was  over-individualistic  in  setting  himself  up  against 
the  state  in  his  equality.  There  was  no  training  for  politics 
and  selfish,  class-conscious  policies  prevailed.  Militaristic 
Sparta  stressed  the  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the 
state.  A training  to  preserve  the  constitution  was  enforced 
on  all  free  youths  with  remorseless  logic,  since  each  individ- 
ual was  considered  as  a part  of  the  social  organism.  Sparta*  s 
narrow  war  aim  stunted  the  character  of  her  citizens  in  whom 
she  had  built  up  a rugged  endurance  of  physical  hardship  and 

1.  Barker,  GPT,  12. 
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and  an  absolute  obedience  to  military  authority.  When  this 

external  authority  was  withdrawn,  however,  the  lack  of  self- 

discipline  became  tragically  apparent  as  the  Spartan  asceticism 

gave  way  to  self-indulgence.  The  width  of  the  Athenian  and  the 

concentration  of  the  Spartan  character  needed  blending  to  form 

the  ideal  Greek  character:  and  the  ideal  city  needed  to 

reconcile  the  Athenian  self-expression  of  the  individual  with 

the  order  and  unity  which  was  enforced  in  Sparta. 

In  the  Athenian  conception  ...the  city  was 
a community  in  which  its  members  were  to 
live  a harmonious  common  life,  in  which  as 
many  citizens  as  possible  were  to  be  per- 
mitted to  take  an  active  part,  with  no 
discrimination  because  of  rank  or  wealth, 
and  in  which  the  capacities  of  its  indi- 
vidual members  found  a natural  and  spon- 
taneous and  happy  outlet.^ 

Thus  "the  Greek  idea  of  the  state  was  the  harmony  of  a life 

p 

shared  in  common  by  all  its  members." 
viii.  Ideal  of  Harmony 

This  basic  idea  of  harmony  or  proportionality  was  at  first 
treated  either  as  a physical  or  ethical  principle,  and  as  a 
property  of  nature  or  human  nature.  With  the  Sophists,  the 
idea  narrowed  down  towards  humanism,  "the  twisting  of  knowledge 
toward  man  as  its  center;"  and  it  Implied  a certain  "skepticism 
toward  the  older  ideal  of  a detached  knowledge  of  the  physical 
world. Then  arose  the  search  for  a true  nature  or  permanent 

lT  Sabine,  HPT,  15. 

2.  Sabine,  HPT,  25. 

3.  Sabine,  HPT,  27. 
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principle  by  which  men  coaid  systematize  their  knowledge  of  the 
variety  and  flux  of  human  customs  and  of  appearances  in  general. 
The  Sophists  conceived  of  "nature  non-morally,  and  as  mani- 
fested in  human  beings  it  was  self-assertion  or  egoism,  the 
desire  for  pleasure  or  for  power,"  whereas  Plato  conceived  of 
nature  "as  a law  of  justice  and  right  inherent  in  human  beings 
and  in  the  world. 1,1 

ix.  Plato  Criticizes  Athens 

Plato  deplored  the  "happy  versatility"  of  the  untrained 
Athenian  politician.  Virtue  is  knowledge.2  The  duty  of  the 
state  is  to  foster  virtue  in  its  members,  hence  only  virtuous 
and  well-trained  statesmen  are  capable  of  political  leadership. 
A far  cry  from  the  presumption  of  Athenian  democracy  that  any 
man  could  fill  any  office! 


If  ethical  concepts  can  be  defined,  a 
scientific  application  of  them  in  specific 
cases  is  possible,  and  this  science  may 
then  be  used  to  bring  about  and  maintain 
a society  of  demonstrable  excellence.-5 


Thus  did  Plato  envision  a rational,  demonstrable  science  of 
politics.  Explicit  political  theories  had  followed  active 
thought  and  discussion  of  social  and  political  problems. 
Plato's  "philosophical  theory  is  not  an  accident  or  whim,  but 
an  exponent  of  its  age  determined  by  its  antecedents  and  envi- 
ronments, and  handing  on  its  results  to  the  future."^ 

1.  Sabine,  HPT,  32. 

2.  Plato,  Protagoras.  361  (in  Jowett  tr.,  I,  130). 
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CHAPTER  THREE 

THE  STRUGGLE  OF  ATHENIAN  DEMOCRACY 
1.  Influence  of  Environment  on  Theories 

Our  social  heritage  gives  us  a realm  of  information, 
probably  true,  about  the  knowable  world  which  aids  us  enor- 
mously in  understanding  man  and  his  relation  to  the  universe. 
So  it  has  been  in  all  ages.  But  there  is  a danger  here  as 
well,  for  men  do  not  always  test  that  part  of  their  social 
heritage  containing  concepts  which  later  prove  inadequate  and 
false . 

Thus  Plato  and  Aristotle  were  deceived  about  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  city-state  ideal.  The  city-state  was  not  big 
enough  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  expanding  trade  interests 
and  the  constant  threat  of  invasion.  Athenian  democracy  had 
proved  its  inefficiency  in  meeting  these  problems.  Plato 
blamed  the  democracy  (whose  leaders  certainly  did  need  more 
training  in  the  art  of  government)  instead  of  the  root  cause 
for  disruption,  i.e.  the  lack  of  federation  among  the  Greek 
city-states  as  a whole. 

We  are  so  immersed  in  the  affairs  of  our  own  day,  that 

it  is  difficult  for  us  to  think  out  systematically  what  we 

are  doing  when  we  are  doing  it. 

The  analysis  of  a society  can  rarely  be  made 
at  the  moment  when  that  society  is  most 
creative  and  vital.  Reflection  and  criti- 
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cism  arise  only  when  the  rifts  begin  to 
show  and  conflicts  refuse  to  be  resolved 
in  action. 1 

Crossman  considers  that  these  facts  warrant  the  statement; 
"philosophy  is  thus  the  outcome  of  failures  we  do  not  analyse 
the  best  till  it  is  past."2  This  is  undeniably  true  in  many 
cases,  but  not  always,  it  seems  to  me.  Failure  does  force  us 
to  analyse  its  causes  carefully,  in  order  to  avoid  them  in 
future  action.  We  learn  from  experience.  Nevertheless, 
sometimes  there  is  not  enough  past  experience  to  guide  us  in 
meeting  new  situations.  Hence,  we  try  to  think  of  the  best 
possible  plan  of  action  and  then  attempt  to  follow  it.  Cross- 
man goes  on  to  say  that  after  such  failure 

we  attempt  to  recall  a golden  age,  or  to 
reconstruct  a broken  society  in  the  pattern 
of  that  age.  In  Greece,  as  in  our  own  day, 
the  age  of  expansion  was  an  age  of  activity  : 
theory  and  analysis  began  when  that  expan- 
sion ceased,  and  it  became  clear  that  plan- 
ning, reconstruction,  and  self-restraint 
were  necessary  if  collapse  was  to  be  averted.-^ 

2.  Historical  Background 

Certainly  transitional  ages  do  seem  to  stimulate  more 
political  thinking.  If  the  recent  order  was  not  good  enough 
then  a new  and  better  one  must  be  found.  What  past  experience 
must  guide  us?  What  modifications  are  necessary?  Plato 
returned  to  a glorified  aristocracy  with  practically  no  free- 
dom of  speech,  but  in  which  equal  opportunity  was  found  for 
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the  development  of  individual  capacities.  There  is  no  equality 
of  man,  such  as  the  democrats  avowed.  Men  are  by  nature 
different:  some  are  suited  for  manual  labor,  some  for  pro- 
fessional service,  some  for  military  duties,  and  a few  of  the 
very  best  are  suited  for  political  leadership.  The  kind  of 
freedom  that  Plato  emphasized  was  the  freedom  of  the  individual 
to  develop  his  own  particular  talents  within  the  social 
structure.  Plato  considered  that  freedom  of  thought  and 
equalitarianism  had  led  to  chaos. 

Greek  colonization  was  caused  partly  by  mercantilism, 
as  well  as  by  land  hunger.  The  city-states  could  not  remain 
in  their  self-sufficient  isolation,  but  soon  became  dependent 
on  foreign  trade.  Due  to  Greek  colonization  activities,  the 
class  of  Greek  traders  was  far  greater  than  comparable  classes 
in  the  Eastern  empires.  City  life  centered  around  mercantile 
interests,  and  it  was  probably  due  to  two  rival  trade  leagues 
(that  of  Corinth  and  of  Miletus)  that  the  first  Greek  war  was 
fought.  Following  the  Lelantine  war  in  700  B.C.,  Corinth 
was  commercially  supreme  in  the  west  and  Miletus  was  supreme 
in  the  Black  Sea. 

In  750  B.C.  most  of  the  Greek  city-states  were  ruled 
by  an  aristocracy  or  a king.  The  basis  for  such  a state  is 
"a  stable  agricultural  community  in  which  the  wealth  of  the 
individual  does  not  conflict  with  the  interests  of  the  people 
as  a whole.”  .As  the  city-state  became  less  self-supporting, 
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trade  drew  agriculture  more  and  more  within  its  orbit.  A 
struggle  ensued  between  the  traditionally-minded  landowners 
and  the  new  traders.  The  aristocracy  itself  was  divided.  In 
650  B.C . the  introduction  of  coinage  added  further  misery 
because  it  was  not  understood  at  first. 

The  second  epoch  in  Greek  history  found  Greek  dictators 

supplanting  the  aristocrats  and  by  their  business  ability  and 

statesmanship  they  helped  accommodate  their  cities  to  the  new 

economic  conditions.  The  state  came  into  being  during  the 

age  of  the  Tyrants,  when  commerce  was  encouraged  and  freed 

from  the  dominance  of  the  traditional  tribal  aristocracy. 

This  transformation  may  be  compared  to  that  engendered  by  the 

industrial  revolution  centuries  later  in  Europe.  With  wealth 

came  culture,  for  the  Tyrants’  courts  were  filled  with  artists 

and  scholars.  Feudalistic  Sparta,  however,  remained  a static 

aristocracy  and  built  up  a well-organized  military  class  to 

suppress  the  vast  number  of  serfs.  Even  when  Greece  was 

threatened  by  Persian  invasion,  Sparta  was  too  reactionary  to 

desire  to  help  the  rest  of  the  non-aristocratic  city-states, 

but  entered  only  to  protect  her  own  sovereignty.  With  her 

trade  routes  cut  off,  Athens  experienced  a financial  depression 

The  Tyrants  had  given  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  masses  and 

the  traders,  but  with  that  gone  the  Tyrants  were  expelled. 

The  difference  between  aristocracy,  oligarchy, 
and  democracy  in  Greece  lay  not  in  any 
principles,  but  in  the  disposition  of  priv- 
ilege. Aristocracy  meant  a state  where  the 
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interests  of  the  landowner,  oligarchy  where 
those  of  the  merchant  and  manufacturer, 
democracy  where  those  of  the  town  prole- 
tariat, predominated.  Thus  democracy  was 
not  the  reconciliation  of  class-conflict 
but  the  pre-eminence  of  a single  class.1 

Commercial  interests  of  the  Alcmaeonidae  secured  a demo- 
cratic constitution  which  excluded  the  large  landowner  from 
predominating  power,  in  favor  of  the  townsmen.  When  the 
Alcmaeonidae  desired  peace  with  Persia  in  order  to  save  trade, 
a patriotism  had  arisen  in  Athens  which  would  not  be  quenched. 
Greece  for  the  Greeks!  A new  statesman,  Themistocles,  arose 
who  realized  that  Athens  must  fight  for  her  trade,  and  fight 
she  did.  At  Themistocles*  instigation,  Athens  built  a fleet 
which,  manned  by  a few  thousand  free  citizens,  beat  off  the 
Persian  attack  and  gained  supremacy  in  the  Peloponnese.  The 
Delian  League  of  Greek  city-states  which  had  united  against 
the  Persians,  soon  broke  up,  except  in  the  sea  coast  cities 
of  the  Aegean  where  the  Athenian  fleet  was  supreme.  By  450 
an  Athenian  Empire  was  developing  with  democratic  institutions 
forced  on  all  members.  Taxes  collected  for  the  upkeep  of  the 
anti-Persian  fleet  were  used  for  other  purposes,  as  well.  It 
was  about  460  when  Pericles  persuaded  Athens  to  begin  a conquest 
of  the  mainland  of  Greece.  The  last  Athenian  aristocrat  was 
shorn  of  power  and  the  people  gained  supreme  control,  as  Athens 
attacked  the  Persians  in  Egypt.  Both  attacks  were  unsuccessful. 
The  whole  Athenian  Empire  revolted,  and,  with  Pericles'  unifyir^ 
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personality  gone,  Athens  herself  was  torn  by  class  struggle. 

Finally  the  aristocrats  won  and  signed  away  the  empire  to 

Sparta.  Both  the  Athenian  democracy  and  the  Athenian  Empire 

began  as  institutions  for  the  preservation 
and  enlargement  of  freedom:  both  ended  in 
tyrannical  discord.  They  flourished  only 
so  long  as  there  were  statesmen  in  Athens 
able  to  dominate  the  popular  assembly  and 
to  control  its  passions:  and  it  is  note- 
worthy that  the  rise  of  real  Proletarian 
leadership  during  the  war  against  Sparta 
coincided  with  their  decline.  As  soon  as 
the  people  lost  confidence  in  the  states- 
manship and  expertise  of  the  aristocracy, 

Athenian  policy  floundered  into  class-war 
and  jingo  imperialism;  and  from  425  on  the 
empire  and  the  democracy  alike  degenerated 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  so  that  Plato, 
who  was  born  in  the  year  after  Pericles 
died,  held  class-war  and  ruthless  imperi- 
alism to  be  the  inevitable  accompaniments 
of  popular  self-government.  From  his  own 
experience,  he  could  come  to  no  other  con- 
clusion. 

3.  Greek  Culture 


Greek  culture,  somewhat  indigenous  in  origin,  had  an 

originality  all  its  own. 

The  Greeks  developed  their  own  civiliza- 
tion - a civilization  totally  different 
from  the  Oriental  or  the  Egyptian  - a 
civilization  stamped  with  ideas  on  the 
subjects  of  art,  politics,  morals  and 
religion  which  raised  them  far  in  advance 
of  every  other  ancient  nation,  and  wherein 
was  found  the  first  assertion  of  the  right 
of  man  to  self-government.  In  Greece  were 
the  first  experiments  in  democracy. 
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Early  Greek  civilization  was  tribal.  Then  Athens  estab- 
lished a monarchy.  In  1068  B.C.,  when  the  Dorians  invaded 
Attica,  Codrus  was  king  of  Athens.  The  Dorians  wanted  to 
attack  Athens,  but  first  consulted  the  Delphic  oracle  who  said 
they  would  be  successful  if  they  did  not  kill  Codrus.  The 
Athenian  king  heard  of  the  saying,  disguised  himself,  entered 
the  Dorian  camp  and  picked  a fight,  causing  his  death.  Discov- 
ering what  they  had  done,  the  Dorians  gave  up  the  fight.  Out 
of  respect  for  their  devoted  king,  Codrus,  so  the  story  goes, 
the  Athenians  would  allow  no  king  to  succeed  him,  and  thus  an 
aristocratic  republic  was  established  with  "archons"  (or  chief 
magistrates)  as  the  ruling  body.1 2 

As  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy  in  favor  of  an  aristocracy 
gave  the  powers  of  government  to  more  men,  so  the  Athenian  de- 
mocracy was  to  give  political  power  to  even  more,  specifically, 
to  the  whole  class  of  citizens.  During  the  Persian  War,  the 
aristocrats  were  shown  how  necessary  was  the  support  of  all  the 
citizens.  While  becoming  the  leading  power  in  Greece,  Athens 
was  making  her  internal  government  more  democratic.  The  power 
of  the  older  archons  steadily  declined,  while  that  of  the 
people  increased.  Dow  ’’the  rulers  of  Athens  were  the  people 
themselves,  who  met  in  a body  in  their  general  assembly  in  the 

Agora,  to  pass  or  reject  the  legislative  measures  proposed  by 

2 

the  Senate,  or  Council  of  State.*’  Previously,  the  archonship 
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had  been  limited  to  the  patriarchs  (Eupatrids),  but  now  the 
noble  Aristides  proposed  and  secured  the  adoption  of  a consti- 
tutional amendment  which  gave  "the  people,  without  distinction 
of  rank  or  property,  a share  in  the  government  of  the  republic, 
with  no  other  requisites  than  Intelligence  and  good  moral 
character. 

If  Greece  had  not  won  the  war  against  the  Persians,  she 
would  have  been  enslaved  and  European  civilization  (as  we  know 
it)  would  have  perished.  Asian  despotism  might  still  prevail, 
hence  Greece  was  the  champion  of  European  civilization  and  free- 
dom over  Asian  barbarism.  Extremely  powerful  and  opulent,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Persians  and  their  allies,  the  Athenians 
adorned  their  great  city  with  statues,  beautiful  buildings  and 
parks,  while  living  a life  of  cultured  ease.  Of  course  the 
individual  became  more  important  in  such  a society  - was  there 
not  time  for  all  kinds  amusement  and  programs  for  self -develop- 
ment, and  was  not  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  people? 

Philosophy  - the  love  of  culture  and 
education  - was  the  truly  characteristic 
creation  of  Athens.  That  does  not  mean 
that  all  the  work  of  the  spirit  was  done 
in  that  one  city,  but  that  it  was  there 
focused  to  a burning  centre,  and  that  its 
rays  streamed  out  thence  with  increased 
vehemence.  More  and  more  powerful  grew 
the  feeling  for  that  special  atmosphere 
in  which  alone  the  strange  and  delicate 
plant  of  culture  can  live  and  grow.  We 
have  seen  it  described  in  poetry,  in 
Euripides*  Medea,  and  philosophically 
analysed  in  Plato’s  The  Republic. 
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Philosophy  turned  away  from  a study  of  harmony  in  physical 
nature  (discovering  a permanent  substratum  for  physical  change) 
to  the  study  of  human  nature.  Men  were  generally  skeptical 
towards  the  older  ideal  of  an  objective  knowledge  of  the  physi- 
cal world.  They  were  inclined  to  support  the  "’dictum  of  Pro- 
tagoras, that  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things;  that  what  a 
thing  appears  to  me,  that  it  is  to  me,  and  to  you  what  appears 
to  you.’"1 2  There  was  no  changeless  Nature  underlying  physical 
and  human  nature.  Human  customs  were  of  many  kinds  and  continu- 

p 

ally  fluctuating.  This  was  the  historical  and  cultural  set- 
ting in  which  Socrates  and  the  Sophists  flourished,  but  more  of 
them  in  the  next  section. 

Born  at  Salamis  on  the  day  of  the  great  sea-fight  there, 
Euripides  became  a great  tragic  poet.  Cultured  in  manner  and 
polished  in  literary  creation,  Euripides  was  a slow  and  care- 
ful writer  of  about  75  or  92  dramas.  These  dramas  evidenced  a 
keen  awareness  and  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  his  times. 

Before  the  time  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  romantic 
history  was  quite  in  vogue.  The  storyteller  used  fact  as  a 
basis  for  fiction.  Not  so  with  these  men.  Thucydides  was  not 
so  Interested  in  the  workings  of  his  own  imagination  as  he  was 
in  discovering  the  causes  of  the  twenty-seven  year  long  Pelopon- 
nesian War  which  was  so  critical  for  G-reek  civilization. 
"Thucydides’  history  held  the  mirror  up  to  the  Greek  world  and 
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The  main  cause  for 


disclosed  the  manifold  causes  at  work. 1,1 
success  or  failure  in  war  was  found  to  be  the  form  of  govern- 
ment. That  the  form  of  government  is  of  greatest  moment  in 
times  of  peace,  as  well  as  war,  was  to  be  Plato’s  contribution 
to  political  science. 

The  influence  of  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  Wars  is 

especially  well  shown  in  the  writings  of  the  first  great  Greek 

historians,  Herodotus  and  Thucydides.  Herodotus,  the  first 

Greek  historian,  born  in  484  B.C.  at  Halicarnassus  in  Asia 

Minor,  was  to  become  famous  as  "the  Father  of  History."  As  a 

young  man  he  moved  to  Samos  where  he  learned  the  Ionic  dialect. 

In  those  days,  travel  was  very  essential  to  the  life  of  the 

scholar,  both  in  order  to  hear  important  teachers  and  to  see 

2 

various  lands  and  cultures.  Desiring  to  write  history, 
Herodotus  went  to  parts  of  Egypt,  Asia,  and  Italy  in  search  of 
information  about  peoples  and  places  which  were  then  largely 
unknown.  He  wrote  nine  books  of  history,  parts  of  which  he 
read  at  the  Olympic  Games,  thereby  increasing  his  fame  and 
influence  ? 

Born  at  Athens  in  470  B.C.  of  noble  parentage,  Thucydides 
received  an  excellent  education,  also.  He  was  inspired  to  be  a 
historian  by  Herodotus  himself  whose  historical  readings  at  the 
Olympic  Games  moved  the  youthful  Thucydides  to  tears.  That  we 
have  such  a good  account  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  is  largely 
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due  to  Thucydides  who  realized  that  important  events  were  tak- 
ing place,  took  notes  of  all  that  occurred,  and  wrote  them  up 

■ 

into  eight  splendidly  frank  and  vigorously  descriptive  volumes. 

The  idea  of  human  nature  as  a basis  for  education  was  of 

great  significance  to  the  sophists,  and  was  given  historical 

application  by  Thucydides. 

His  historical  thinking  is  founded  on  the 
assumption  that  there  is  such  a thing  as 
’human  nature',  always  and  everywhere  the 
same.  In  this,  as  in  much  else,  both  the 
sophists  and  Thucydides  were  influenced  by 
contemporary  medicine,  which  had  discovered 
the  idea  of  human  nature  and  based  all  its 
work  upon  it.  But  in  that  point  medicine 
itself  depended  on  the  concept  of  the  great 
physis,  the  Nature  of  the  universe,  which  ? 
was  an  idea  developed  by  Ionian  philosophy. 

This  idea  of  the  sameness  of  human  nature  is  closely  akin  to 

the  thought  of  Socrates. 


4.  Athens  in  Relation  to  Socrates 


Socrates  lived  during  Athens'  greatest  glory  and  greatest 
humiliation,  from  469  B.C.  (ten  years  after  the  battle  of 
Salamis)  to  399  (four  years  after  the  victory  of  Sparta  over 
Athens).  A typical  Athenian,  Socrates  had  fulfilled  both  the 
military  and  political  duties  of  citizenship.  By  simple 
questions  he  could  debunk  pretentious  hypocricies  and  he 
enjoyed  sifting  truth  from  falsehood.  In  430,  the  Oracle  at 
Delphi  pronounced  Socrates  the  wisest  man  in  Greece.  This 
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filled  him  with  a sense  of  mission  for  now  he  realized  that 
his  truth-seeking  was  essential  to  the  salvation  of  Athens. 
Why  might  this  be  true? 


i.  The  Questioning  of  Authority 

The  political  rebellion  of  the  people  against  the 
aristocracy  had  been  accompanied  by  an  intellectual  and  social 
rebellion.  All  authority  was  questioned.  They  early  believed 
that  man  could  be  taught  the  nature  of  reality,  and  could  be 
freed  from  fear  and  hatred  by  his  own  reason.  Early  Greek 
philosophers  thought  everything  to  be  "intelligible,  finite, 
clear-cut,  and  amenable  to  the  law  of  Reason. Neither 
symbol,  ritual,  nor  ceremony  was  to  keep  them  from  seeing 
reality  face  to  face.  The  cult  of  reason  took  an  individual- 
istic and  egalitarian  turn.  Every  man  was  as  good  as  his 
neighbor,  and  soon  they  thought  every  man*  s reason  was  as 
good  as  his  neighbor’s,  the  only  difference  being  that  some 
men  dressed  up  their  reasons  more  attractively.  Political 
parties  and  political  intrigue  was  inevitable.  All  authority, 
even  truth  itself,  was  unstable.  Reason  gave  way  to  reasons. 

ii.  Relativity  Rampant 


Such  intellectual  relativity  made  for  even  less  individual 
freedom  than  before  in  some  respects,  for  the  minds  of  the 
people  were  used  as  tools  in  the  hands  of  the  best  salesmen. 
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not  as  the  means  for  sifting  truth  from  error.  The  class  of 
teachers  called  ’’Sophists"  arose  to  teach  the  leisured  class. 
Lectures  were  given  on  science  and  philosophy  (which  in  their 
hands  became  selfish  rationalization,  not  objective  reasoning), 
but  especially  popular  was  their  instruction  in  rhetoric  and 
the  art  of  propaganda.  After  all,  it  was  only  by  a man's 
ability  to  sway  the  people  that  he  could  gain  distinction  and 
political  influence  in  democratic  Athens. 

There  is  a similarity  between  Socrates  and  the  Sophists. 
Socrates  believed  himself  wise  because  he  knew  that  he  knew 
nothing,  whereas  most  men  thought  they  had  knowledge  when  they 
did  not.  One  might  almost  conclude  that  no  knowledge  is 
possible,  but  then  we  could  not  even  be  sure  of  our  own  igno- 
rance which  is  one  of  our  few  certainties  in  life!  Both 
Socrates  and  the  Sophists  thought  every  man  to  be  different 
from  every  other  man.  Despite  the  difference  between  men's 
experiences,  Socrates  considered  something  to  be  common  to 
all  experience  which  could  be  known.  This  the  Sophists  denied, 
saying  that  all  experiences  are  different  and  there  can  be  no 
common  meeting  ground.  Scientific  knowledge  was  impossible, 
and  they  fell  back  on  custom  as  a basis  for  their  epistemo- 
logical and  ethical  relativism.  Socrates,  on  the  other  hand, 
believed  human  reason  to  be  capable  of  finding  truth. 
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iii.  Socrates  Believed  Reason  Reliable 


Socrates  realized  that  Athenians  were  not  asking  funda- 
mental questions,  but  had  merely  replaced  the  traditional 
prejudice  by  materialistic  propaganda.  Education  was  not 
used  to  gain  wisdom,  but  to  gain  political  power  for  the 
clever  few.  However,  the  self-realization  of  individual  per- 
sonality is  more  important  than  power;  in  fact,  the  state 
should  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Things  were  mixed  up. 

The  democratic  revolution  had  swept  away 
the  old  established  order.  The  authority 
of  priest  and  noble  had  been  replaced  by 
the  autonomy  of  individual  reason.  But 
reason  must  not  only  destroy  the  temple 
of  superstition:  it  must  erect  a new 
temple  to  replace  it,  more  ordered,  more 
beautiful,  and  more  true  than  the  old. 

Socrates  felt  it  his  patriotic  duty  to  help  cure  this  funda- 
mental weakness  of  Athenian  society.  Disclaiming  any  knowledge 
of  his  own,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  exposing  the 
ignorance  of  men  in  high  places.  The  results  of  Socrates' 
work  were  not  all  constructive,  for  degenerate  young  aristo- 
crats learned  his  dialectical  method  and  used  it  against  the 
democrats.  They  were  as  bad  as  the  Sophists,  for  not  only  did 
they  expose  half-truths,  as  their  master  did,  but  they  anni- 
hilated truth.  Socrates  may  have  contributed  to  the  collapse 
of  Athenian  society  because  he  could  see  error  more  clearly 
than  truth.  That  is,  he  could  debunk  the  politicians  for 
their  Ignorance,  but  he  himself  offered  little  in  the  way  of 
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a constructive  social  program. 

Socrates  had  been  disturbed  by  the  destruction  of  tradi- 
tional morality  and  religion  because  nothing  substantial  was 
taking  its  place.  The  old  aristocratic  ethics  had  been  taught 
as  orthodox  truths  which  were  not  to  be  questioned.  With  the 
overthrow  of  authority  by  rationalism,  Socrates  tried  to 
educate  the  Athenian  youth  in  the  use  of  reason  so  they  would 
see  for  themselves  the  good  and  the  true,  and  reject  evil 
because  they  recognized  the  folly  of  it.  New  principles  of 
reason  should  replace  false  opinions.  Clear  definitions  are 
necessary  to  clear  thinking.  Thus  Socrates  insisted  on  find- 
ing the  precise  meanings  of  words  in  order  to  know  what  people 
were  talking  about.  Then,  too,  his  dialectics  required  the 
orderly  and  consistent  organization  of  ideas.  The  search  for 
truth,  in  which  personal  interests  take  second  place,  was  what 
Athens  needed.  This  discipline  alone  could  save  the  city. 

Among  his  pupils  were  selfish,  immoral  youths  who  gladly 
assisted  in  overthrowing  false  religious,  moral,  and  political 
authority.  Philosophy  gave  them  a method  of  analysis  which 
helped  them  Justify  their  loose  living.  They  tore  society 
apart  and  didn't  put  it  together  again;  - all  analysis  and  no 
synthesis.  They  were  untrue  to  the  search  for  truth  and  gave 
their  master  a bad  reputation. 
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iv.  No  Positive  Dogma 


Socrates  was  a conscientious  objector  to  the  evils  of  his 

day.  His  great  contribution  was  the  philosophical  testing  of 

truth  and  error  by  the  organization  of  clearly  defined  concepts, 

He  showed  how  philosophy  is  "the  conscientious  objection  to 

prejudice  and  unreason."1  So  defined,  philosophy  is  needed  by 

every  age  to  show  the  irrationality  of  force,  and  to  question 

men's  motives  and  purposes*  It  will  have  no  simple  answer  to 

every  question  of  the  hour,  but  its  synoptic  view  is  essential 

to  well-balanced  living.  So  Socrates  was  put  to  death;  he  who 

was  the  spirit  of  research,  incorruptible, 
intolerant  of  sham,  greedy  for  every 
variety  of  human  experience,  insatiable  in 
discussion,  ironic  yet  serious  ...He  was 
the  first  man  who  really  saw  what 
intellectual  integrity  implied  and  yet 
preferred  it  to  everything  else. 

5.  Athens  in  Relation  to  Plato 


i.  Disillusionment 

Crossman  portrays  Plato  as  an  artist  denied  self-realiza- 
tion. Perhaps  the  story  is  true  that  Plato  burned  his  poems 
when  he  first  heard  Socrates.  Certainly  his  dialogues  are 
literary  masterpieces  of  poetic  pros e.  As  a member  of  the 
ruling  class,  Plato  was  expected  to  be  a statesman.  The  death 
of  Socrates  forced  him  to  see  the  urgent  need  for  the  regenera- 
tion of  Greece.  Disillusioned  by  the  political  behavior  of 

1.  Crossman,  PT,  88. 
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aristocratic  tyrants  as  well  as  that  of  the  democratic  prole- 
tariat, Plato  decided  he  could  be  of  moat  service  by  devoting 
himself  to  the  cause  of  philosophy  rather  than  to  politics. 

He  felt  it  his  duty  to  answer  the  questions  Socrates  had  asked 
...to  work  out  a systematic,  authoritarian  creed. 

He  must  ...discover  those  eternal  principles 
of  human  conduct  which  alone  could  bring 
happiness  to  the  individual  and  stability  to 
the  State.1 

He  must  use  the  Socratic  dialectic  not  only 
to  discredit  hypocrisy  and  false  pretentions, 
but  to  reveal  what  real  Justice  and  courage 
and  temperance  are,  and  then  work  out  a 
constitution  and  system  of  laws  consistent 
with  them. 

He  must  build  up  an  ideal  city-state  really  based  upon  reason 
and  truth.  In  the  background  of  Plato’s  thought  was  an  aristo- 
cratic distrust  of  the  ability  of  the  common  people  to  rule 
themselves.  Culture  and  education  belonged  to  the  nobility, 
and  technical  training  was  sufficient  for  the  menially  occu- 
pied proletariat.  His  early  ideal  was  the  golden  age  of 
Homeric  chivalry.  The  governing  nobility  was  to  provide 
security,  justice,  and  defence  for  the  laboring  masses. 

Class-war  was  the  glaring  evil  of  Athenian  society. 
Brutality  and  low  cunning  were  necessary  to  survival,  not 
decency,  goodness,  nor  wisdom.  As  in  other  occupations,  Plato 
thought,  specially  trained  experts  should  take  over  the  job  of 
government.  Athenian  statesmanship  was  inexpert  and  partisan 
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under  both  the  democrats  and  the  tyrants.  What  else  could  be 
expected,  though,  when  education  was  left  to  the  individual 
who  was  taught  what  he  wanted  to  be  taught?  Crass  self-interest 
made  the  Athenians  develop  themselves  into  clever  demagogues. 

Who  taught  principles  of  right  government?  Who  taught 
righteousness  itself?  Who  would  have  listened?  Even  Socrates’ 
own  teachings  were  perverted  by  the  selfish  desires  of  his 
pupils . 

ii.  Growth  of  Ideal  State 

(1)  Example  of  Sparta 

Where  were  the  evils  of  class  struggle,  inexpert  partisan 
government,  and  bad  education  avoided?  Sparta  had  been 
socially  and  politically  stable  for  two  hundred  years.  Class- 
war  had  been  successfully  repressed.  As  an  agricultural  state, 
Sparta  was  economically  self-sufficient.  The  State  maintained 
rigid  control  of  education.  She  had  no  imperial  pretensions. 
Wealth  and  luxury  were  forbidden  to  the  specially  trained 
class  of  hereditary  rulers.  With  voluntary  subjects  instead 
of  serfs,  and  with  training  in  philosophic  self-discipline, 
Sparta  would  be  ideal.  So  Plato  reasoned. 

(2)  Plato’s  Psychology 

Plato's  definition  of  justice  is  closely  related  to  his 
psychology.  Now  the  word  "psychology"  comes  from  "psyche,"  the 
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Greek  word  for  "soul,"  plus  the  letters  "logy"  which  is  usually 
taken  to  mean  "the  science  of."  Thus  we  get  the  dictionary 
definition  of  psychology  as  "the  science  of  the  human  mind  or 

■l 

soul  and  its  operations.  The  Greeks  got  their  word  for  soul 
from  a Greek  myth  in  which  Psyche,  a maiden  beloved  by  Cupid, 

P 

was  pictured  as  the  personification  of  the  soul. 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  Plato's  true  views  on  psychol- 
ogy. He  often  speaks  of  the  nature  of  the  soul,  to  be  sure, 
but  in  mythological  terminology  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
discover  what  is  myth  and  what  describes  Plato’s  own  views. 

For  instance,  in  the  Republic . Plato  divides  the  soul  into 
three  parts  - the  rational  (or  calculating)  part,  the  courageous 
(or  spirited)  part,  and  the  appetitive  part  - yet  elsewhere  he 
is  apt  to  emphasize  more  especially  the  soul's  simplicity.-^ 

Dealing  with  the  tripartite  form  of  the  soul,  Plato 
considers  the  lowest  part  to  be  that  of  desire  (previously 
referred  to  as  the  "appetitive"  part).  There  is  this  element 
in  man  which  seeks  the  gratification  of  physical  passions  and 
material  needs.  Then  there  is  a spiritual  side  to  man's  soul: 
this  is  the  element  which  makes  man  hate  injustice  - which 
makes  him  bold  and  aggressive.  In  the  Phaedrus.  Plato  likens 
these  two  sides  of  human  nature  to  two  horses,  one  of  which  is 
Ignoble,  the  other  noble  and  of  high  birth.  These  horses  must 
be  controlled  by  the  charioteer  (reason).  Neither  horse  must 
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be  slain,  but  both  must  serve  the  ideal  ends  of  reason. 

Each  part  of  the  soul  has  a corresponding  virtue.  The 
concupiscent  nature  in  man  must  be  moderate;  the  spirited 
nature  courageous;  and  the  rational  nature  wise.  Justice  is 
the  harmonious  blending  of  the  three  elements;  no  part  must 
transgress  the  bounds  of  its  own  particular  functions,  but  all 
must  submit  to  the  rule  of  reason. 

The  concupiscent  horse  keeps  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  and 
is  concerned  only  with  material  things.  Thus  he  has  the 
immediate  sensations  and  perceptions,  but  he  never  possesses 
knowledge.  The  spirited  horse  leaps  heavenwards  and  at  least 
seeks  knowledge,  but  is  lucky  if  he  simply  finds  right  opinion. 
Only  Reason,  the  charioteer,  can  ever  rise  above  the  realm  of 
sense  and  of  right  opinion  to  the  heavenly  realm  in  which  he 
can  discover  Pure  Being. 

(3)  The  Three-Class  Society 

In  Plato’s  mind,  the  tripartite  division  of  the  soul  leads 
to  the  tripartite  division  of  the  state,  and  the  harmony  of  the 
soul  to  the  harmony  of  the  state.  Thus,  the  lowest  division  is 
that  of  the  producers  who  help  meet  the  material  requirements 
of  the  state.  This  would  correspond  to  the  agricultural  and 
industrial  (or  laboring)  class  of  our  own  day.  However,  Plato’s 
class  of  producers  included  the  artisans  and  tradesmen,  as  well. 
Moderation  should  mark  this  class  whose  chief  concern  was  the 
Physical  welfare  of  all  classes.  Next  came  the  class  of 
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soldiers  who  were  to  defend  the  state  against  aggression  - the 
purpose,  I repeat,  was  that  of  defense. not  aggression.  A 
stalwart  boldness  of  spirit  should  mark  members  of  this  class. 
And  finally,  the  best  of  the  military  class  were  to  be  chosen 
as  rulers  over  the  whole  state,  and  wisdom  was  to  be  their 
characteristic.  It  was  their  job  to  co-ordinate  the  functions 
of  all  members  of  the  state,  to  maintain  peace  and  harmony 
among  the  three  classes,  while  guiding  all  citizens  to  a 
higher  plane  of  living.  Thus  we  see  how  Plato  wished  to  divide 
the  people  into  classes  with  specific  functions  to  perform, 
according  to  their  abilities;  and  how  the  whole  plan  lends 
itself  to  unity  of  effort  in  a common  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  the  whole. ^ 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 

PHILOS OP HI  OF  THE  IDEAL  STATE 
1.  Unity  of  Ethics  and  Politics 
i.  Virtue  Is  Knowledge 

In  opposing  the  ethical  relativity  of  the  Sophists, 
Socrates  tried  to  find  a way  out  of  the  intellectual  confusions 
of  his  time.1  There  is  an  interplay  of  interest  and  insight 

p 

in  the  Socratic  ethics.  Virtue  is  knowledge.  "Intelligence 
serves  our  true  interest,  and  our  highest  interest  and  satis- 
faction is  critical  intelligence. The  genius  of  Socrates 
was  that  of  a man 

pursuing  universals  yet  suspicious  of 
generalities,  prizing  high  loyalty  and 
so  resolved  to  rise  above  random  or 
bigoted  conformity,  cherishing  happi- 
ness but  wary  of  pleasure  though  not 
at  all  unresponsive  to  it,  sharing  the 
highest  aspiration  and  even  the  mystical 
vision  of  the  state,  but  thoroughly  at 
home  with  the  common  projects  and 
scruples  of  everyday  men. 

Popular  opinion  was  confused.  The  abiding  principle 
behind  differing  opinions  and  changing  tastes  was  the  object  of 
knowledge.  If  virtue  is  knowledge,  what  knowledge  is  it? 

Among  other  things,  it  is  the  right  measurement  of  satisfac- 
tions. Self-knowledge  must  go  beyond  the  individual’s  subjec- 
tive opinion  of  the  moment  and  be  objective  and  universal.  To 
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Judge  present  experience,  its  essential  characteristic  must  be 

discovered.  We  must  recognize  the  universal  amidst  the 

particulars.  In  the  sensory  flux  it  is  reason  that  finds  the 

eternal  patterns  which  are  the  nature  and  essence  of  Reality. 

The  senses  passively  feel  the  ongoing 
show  of  an  ever-various  and  baffling 
world.  Reason  alone  comprehends  its 
structure  and  meaning,  its  nature;  a 
system  of  basic  characteristics  and 
relations  constituting  the  intelligible 
world . 

Beyond  all  goods  and  the  attainment  of  them  is  this  knowledge 
of  nature  and  human  nature  - of  ourselves  and  the  world  - of 
what  we  really  are  about.  Only  such  knowledge  leads  to 
intelligently  appropriate  conduct.  ’’Thus  enlightened,  a man 
does  not  act  blunderingly  or  under  misapprehension;  his  own 
designs  reflect  the  eternal  scheme  of  nature.”  Thus,  ’’the 
true  saint  is  the  sage  in  action.”1 2 3  Such  a man  may  well  ad- 
monish others  to,  ”Be  yourself!”  - for  by  it  he  means,  "Find 
and  realize  your  essential  nature,  your  best  self!”  The  ideal 
good  should  claim  of  us  an  unfaltering  lover’s  devotion,  if 
our  life  is  to  attain  that  perfect,  rational  harmony  wherein 
truth,  beauty,  and  goodness  are  one.  "Moral  achievement  is 
itself  truth  in  action  and  a work  of  art."-5 
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ii.  Objectivity  of  Absolute  Truth 


Since  Socrates  appears  in  most  of  the  Platonic  dialogues, 
it  is  difficult  to  tell  which  ideas  are  Plato's  and  which  are 
Socrates' . It  is  generally  agreed  that  Socrates  Is  responsible 
for  the  dialectical  method,  and  Plato  for  the  theory  of  Ideas 
and  the  ideal  state. 

Socrates,  much  to  his  annoyance,  was  sometimes  considered 
a Sophist  because  he  was  a teacher.  Unlike  these  "professional" 
teachers,  however,  he  took  no  pay.  As  has  been  partially 
explained  before,  the  wealthy  youths  who  could  pay  for  a general 
education  had  the  Sophists  teach  them  grammar,  arithmetic, 
rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  an  incoherent  history  and  geography. 

In  fact,  the  Sophists  taught  whatever  met  their  pupils  needs 
or  interests.  Socrates  objected  to  the  prevailing  trend  of  the 
teachings  of  contemporary  Sophists.  Believing  in  nothing,  they 
ended  with  complete  relativism  and  skepticism.  This  left  their 
young  pupils  with  selfish,  empty  talk. 

Socrates  took  everyone  as  his  pupils  (men  and  women,  slave 
and  free),  and  taught  that  there  is  an  absolute  truth.  There 
are  two  types  of  knowledge,  he  maintained.  One  type  is  untested 
and  is  based  on  habit,  hearsay  and  prejudice.  True  knowledge, 
however,  is  based  on  reason.  Through  right  reason  we  may  attain 
virtue,  goodness,  and  integrity,  and  finally  it  will  lead  us  to 
absolute  knowledge  and  positive  truth.  Hence  knowledge  is  the 
way  to  goodness.  Reason  and  ethics  (or  good  behavior)  go 
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together.  Socrates  would  question  people  to  show  that  they  had 
only  opinions.  Then  he  would  lead  them  to  correct  thinking  by 
the  dialectical  method. 

iii.  Dialectics 

If  virtue  was  knowledge,  for  both  Plato  and  Socrates, 
and  it  is  reached  by  means  of  dialectics,  specifically  what 
is  dialectics? 

(1)  Precise  vs.  Vague  Definitions 

In  order  to  recollect  the  truth  which  lies  in  the  soul,  it 
is  necessary  to  train  our  reasoning  powers  through  the  mental 
discipline  provided  by  dialectics.  "Dialectics  is  the  discrim- 
inating of  genera  and  species,"1  a "dividing  according  to 
Kinds,  not  taking  the  same  Form  for  a different  one  or  a 
different  one  for  the  same..."2  This  is  sometimes  called  a 
method  of  collection  and  division.  Let  us  recall  that  it  was 
partly  by  precise  definition  of  terms  that  Socrates  hoped  to 
reach  the  truth.  The  Sophists  kept  changing  the  meaning  of 
words  according  to  the  desires  of  every  individual  person. 

"'Man  is  the  measure  of  all  things,'"  said  Protagoras,  "'of 
the  things  that  exist,  that  they  exist,  and  of  things  that  do 
not  exist,  that  they  do  not  exist.' if  one  man  says  that  it 
is  good  to  be  honest,  then  for  him  it  is  good  to  be  honest.  If 

1.  “Day,  PD',^301. 

2.  Plato,  Sophist.  253D  (in  Cornford,  PTK,  262). 
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another  man  thinks  it  good  to  lie,  then  let  him  get  what  good 
results  he  can  get  by  lying;  for  truth  is  only  relative  to  the 
person.  By  insisting  on  definitions  which  should  be  universally 
recognized  to  be  valid,  Socrates  might  help  men  to  come  to  some 
agreement  on  the  meaning  and  use  of  words,  and  might  be  enabled 
to  begin  to  build  a framework  for  truth  by  co-operative  effort. 
Definitions  and  classifications  provide  the  starting  point,  and 
in  part  the  goal,  of  scientific  procedure.  A good  definition 
is  the  result  of  clear  thinking.  When  such  terms  as  "justice, 
tolerance,  freedom,  love,  equality,"  and  other  so-called  abstract 
concepts  are  clearly  defined  in  our  minds,  then  we  have  "come  to 
terms"  in  our  thinking  and  have  truly  a "clear  idea"  of  the 
subject  matter.  Certainly  purposive  action  is  far  more  satis- 
factory when  guided  by  such  ideas,  and  Socrates  had  a right  to 
his  faith  in  the  capacity  of  man  to  reach  truth  and  virtue  by 
such  means. 

(2)  Dialectics  Defined 

Cornford  gives  a good  definition  of  dialectic  on  p.  30  of 
Plato’s  Theory  of  Knowledge.  There  he  says  that  "dialectic 
means  a co-operative  inquiry  carried  on  in  conversation  between 
two  or  more  minds  that  are  equally  bent,  not  on  getting  the 
better  of  the  argument,  but  on  arriving  at  truth." 
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(3)  Used  to  Test  Other  Philosophies 

The  dialectical  procedure  is  also  used  by  Plato  to  compare 
sympathetically  and  to  criticize  various  different  views  of 
truth,  in  order  to  extract  the  best  that  other  thinkers  had 
to  offer  and  to  make  it  his  own.  In  this  process,  Plato  did  not 
feel  called  upon  to  be  absolutely  loyal  to  the  exact  meanings 
of  the  other  historical  philosophers.  He  simply  interpreted  as 
best  suited  his  purposes,  getting  truth  wherever  he  could. 

For  example,  by  considering  various  men's  ideas  of  particular 
phases  of  justice,  in  the  Republic . Socrates  finally  helped  the 
others  to  get  a clearer  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the 
concept  of  justice.  Plato  would  interpret  this  as  being  remind- 
ed by  particular  manifestations  of  that  perfect  Idea  or  Ideal  cf 
justice  which  the  soul  glimpsed  in  a previous  existence.  Thus, 
definition  and  dialectic  are  intimately  connected  with  the  whole 
structure  of  Plato's  thought.  Plato  may  have  been  primarily  a 
rationalist,  but  I think  this  shows  that  he  used  the  method  of 
induction  along  with  that  of  deduction,  as  quite  an  integral 
part  of  his  thinking. 

(4)  Concerned  with  the  Ideas 

"Dialectics  ...is  the  chief  of  sciences,  ...the  science  of 
sciences  exercised  about  being  and  the  absolutely  immutable."1 
Dialectics  concerns  itself  not  with  that  which  is  visible  but 

T7  Day,  PD,  301. 
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with  that  which  is  intelligible,  and  with  the  Good  which  is  the 
final  end  of  the  Intelligible.  What  each  thing  is  in  itself 
is  the  problem  which  dialectics  attempts  to  solve  through  the 
use  of  reason  alone. 

(5)  Allegory  of  the  Cave 

In  its  attempts  to  find  truth,  the  human  mind  is  likened 
to  a captive,  one  of  many,  who  is  chained  to  other  captives 
in  such  a way  that  he  cannot  look  at  the  others  nor  at  himself 
but  simply  straight  in  front  of  him.  There  is  a fire  between 
him  and  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  In  front  of  the  cave  figures 
move  back  and  forth  and  their  shadows  are  cast  upon  the  wall  in 
front  of  the  captives  who  name  the  shadows  as  if  they  were  real 
persons  and  attribute  the  sounds  of  the  throng  to  them.  If  any 
of  the  captives  is  released  and  made  to  look  at  real  objects,  he 
would  deem  his  previous  impressions  to  be  truer.  He  would  have 
to  keep  looking  back  at  the  shadows  and  into  the  darkness  of  the 
cave,  in  order  to  rest  his  eyes  from  the  unaccustomed  brilliance 
of  the  daylight.  Gradually  his  eyes  would  become  more  adjusted 
to  the  light,  and  finally  he  even  would  be  able  to  gaze  at  the 
sun  itself.  If  the  liberated  person  should  return  to  his  com- 
panions in  the  cave,  he  would  at  first  see  the  dark  shadows  with 
great  difficulty.  Arguing  for  the  greater  reality  of  the  light 
and  real  objects  he  had  Just  seen,  he  would  be  made  a laughing- 
stock to  those  who  had  no  such  experience.'1' 

I.  Elato.  Republic.  Bk.  Vil,  514-517  (in  Jowett  tr..  I,  773-77 6). 
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The  prison  cave  is  the  phenomenal  world  where  we  see  only 


the  shadows  of  reality.  By  degrees  man  may  ascend  to  the  day- 
light, which  is  the  region  of  the  Intelligible.1 2 3 4  The  last 


region  to  be  reached  is  the  upper  sun,  or  the  Good,  which  is 

the  source  of  all  beautiful  things  and  of  right. 

My  opinion  is  that  in  the  world  of 
knowledge  the  idea  of  good  appears 
last  of  all,  and  is  seen  only  with 
an  effort;  and,  when  seen,  is  also 
inferred  to  be  the  universal  author 
of  all  things  beautiful  and  right, 
parent  of  light  and  of  the  lord  of 
light  in  this  visible  world,  and 
the  immediate  source  of  reason  and 
truth  in  the  intellectual;  and  that 
this  is  the  power  upon  which  he  who 
would  act  rationally  either  in  pub- 
lic or  private  life  must  have  his 
eye  fixed. 

Passing  from  the  phenomenal  to  what  Kant  was  to  call  the 
"noumenaln  world  occasioned  confusion.  We  must  wholly  turn 
from  the  darkness  of  ignorance  to  the  light  of  reality.  The 


greatest  reality  is  the  Good  whose  "object  is  not  to  enable  the 
eye  to  see,  but  to  see  aright. Statesmen  should  make  the 
ascent  to  the  Intelligible,  but  then  it  is  their  duty  to 
return  and  help  their  fellows  out  of  their  gloomy  ignorance 
through  righteous  ruling.  The  dialectical  path  helps  man 
achieve  this  end;  in  fact,  it  is  the  only  way  to  discover  what 
anything  really  is.^ 

1.  Day,  PD,  359. 

2.  Plato,  Republic . Bk.  VII,  517  (in  Jowett  tr, , I,  776). 

3.  Day,  PD,  359-360. 

4.  Day,  PD,  302. 
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Knowledge  and  being,  which  the  science 
of  dialectic  contemplates,  are  clearer 
than  the  notions  of  the  arts  ...which 
proceed  from  hypothesis  only;  these 
are  also  contemplated  by  the  under- 
standing, and  not  by  the  senses;  yet, 
because  they  start  from  hypotheses 
and  do  not  ascend,  to  a principle, 
those  who  contemplate  them  appear... 
not  to  exercise  the  higher  reason 
upon  them  although  when  a first  prin- 
ciple, is  added  to  them  they  are 
cognizable  by  the  higher  reason. 

There  are  four  faculties  in  the  soul  which  have  clearness 
in  the  same  degree  as  their  objects  have  truth.  The  highest 
faculty  is  that  of  reason;  second  comes  understanding;  third 
is  faith  (or  conviction);  and  lastly  comes  the  perception  of 

p 

shadows . 


iv.  Virtue  Defined 


(l)  Preliminary  Definitions 


In  what  does  virtue  consist? 

It  is  the  soul's  concord  with  reason. 

The  right  culture  of  the  soul  with  ref- 
erence to  pleasure  and  pain,  so  that 
it  may  hate  what  it  is  proper  to  hate, 
and  love  what  it  ought  to  love  from 
the  very  outset  of  life  to  its  close, 
is  properly  education. ^ 

In  Alcibiades  I,  134  C,  Plato  has  Socrates  tell  how 
necessary  it  is  for  a statesman  to  possess  virtue. 


1.  Plato.  Republic.  511  (in  Jowett  tr.  I,  773). 

2.  Plato,  Republic . 511. 

3.  Day, PD , 519,  tr.  from  Laws.  653  A,  B,  C. 
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Then  you  or  any  one  who  means  to  govern 
and  superintend,  not  only  himself  and  the 
things  of  state,  must  in  the  first 
place  acquire  virtue.  ...You  have  not 
therefore  to  acquire  power  or  authority, 
in  order  to  enable  you  to  do  what  you 
wish  for  yourself  and  the  state,  but 
Justice  and  wisdom. 1 

The  wise  man  who  has  a well-ordered  soul  is  happiest,  for  only 

he  knows  what  true  happiness  is.  He  has  experienced  physical 

and  mental  satisfaction  and  knows  the  latter  to  give  more 

lasting  pleasure.  The  man  who  is  really  wise  knows  what 

ought  to  be  done  and  does  it,  and  in  doing  what  is  morally 

right  he  finds  happiness. 

The  impulses  of  those  parts  of  the  soul 
which  desire  possessions  and  victory  can 
only  find  their  highest,  truest,  and  most 
corresponding  satisfaction  if  th6y  willingly 
follow  the  rational  or  philosophic  part 
of  the  soul. 


Cornford  gives  a similar  definition  of  the  word,  "justice." 

As  a quality  residing  in  each  individual, 

Justice  would  mean  that  his  personal  life  - 
or  as  a G-reek  would  say,  his  soul  - was 
correspondingly  ordered  with  respect  to 
the  rights  and  duties  of  each  part  of  his 
nature 


From  the  standpoint  of  the  good  man,  it  is  most  pleasant 
to  do  that  which  is  in  itself  good,  whereas  for  a man  who  is 
morally  evil,  such  a course  of  action  might  seem  quite  painful 
indeed.2 3 4*  is  the  good  then  relative  to  the  individual  and  to 
circumstances?  No,  that  is  not  the  meaning. 


1.  Jowett,  PD,  559. 

2.  Ritter,  EPP,  79. 

3.  Cornford,  ROP,  1. 

4.  Taylor,  IP,  41  from  Laws. 665  B,C. 
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Good  cannot  be  understood,  as  a formal, 
logical,  external  notion,  until  we  have 
managed  to  share  something  of  its  inward 
nature.  Knowledge  of  good  grows  within 
us  as  Good  itself  becomes  a reality 
taking  shape  in  our  souls. 

(2)  The  Highest  Good1 2 3 


Zeller  divides  the  Platonic  ethics  into  three  parts  as 
follows : 

I.  The  Ultimate  aim  of  moral  activity, 
or  the  highest  Good. 

II.  The  realisation  of  the  Good  in  indiv- 
iduals; or  Virtue. 

III.  Its  realisation  in  the  Commonwealth; 
or  the  State. 

Both  Socrates  and  Plato  agreed  that  the  Good  is  not  only 
what  is  good  for  man,  but  it  is  what  men  desire  because  it 
brings  happiness.  Was  their  view  a hedonistic  one?  Ritter 
implies  as  much  in  EPF.  However,  what  is  the  nature  of  happi- 
ness or  the  Good?  Since  only  the  Ideas  are  really  real,  we 
should  flee  the  World  of  Sense  in  order  to  become  like  God 
through  wisdom  and  virtue.  This  other-worldliness  was  brought 
out  in  the  Myth  of  the  Cave  which  described  the  philosopher’s 
reluctance  to  leave  the  realm  of  pure  science  and  the  contem- 
plation of  pure  Being.  In  philosophical  speculation  may  be 
found  the  nearest  approach  to  that  death  to  the  body  which 
alone  brings  purification  to  the  soul.  Thus  is  the  soul  made 
fit  for  immortality.  A description  of  the  Realm  of  Pure  Being 


1.  Jaeger,  PAI,  2,  230. 

2. Cornford , ROP , 206-216  from  the  Republic.  Ill,  502C-509C. 

3.  Alley ne,  tr.,  ZPOA,  436. 
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is  found  in  the  Myth  of  the  Charioteer  which  Plato  has  used  in 
the  Phaedrus  .1 

(3)  Seen  in  the  Realm  of  Pure  Being 

Through  his  parable  of  the  charioteer  and  the  winged 
horses,  Plato  shows  how  reason  should  control  both  our  more 
noble  or  spirited  nature  and  our  concupiscent  or  ignoble 
nature.  Plato  is  forever  extolling  the  supremacy  of  reason. 

p 

"The  unexamined  life  is  not  worth  living,"  he  states  in  the 
Apology . For  his  teacher,  Socrates,  the  purpose  of  life  is 
not  to  live,  but  to  live  well,^  and  this  is  brought  about 
through  the  use  of  one’s  reason.  In  the  heaven  above  the 
heavens,  the  intelligence  of  the  soul  of  every  god  is  replen- 
ished and  made  glad  by  gazing  upon  truth.  Of  other  souls,  some 
see  the  truth  now  and  again  as  their  Judgment  regains  control 
over  their  whole  being,  but  the  others  who  have  not  "attained 
to  the  mysteries  of  true  being,  go  away,  and  feed  on  opinion."^ 
The  souls,  sinking  to  earth,  become  mortal  and  according  to  the 
amount  of  truth  each  has  seen,  they  take  on  various  natures. 
Only  those  souls  which  have  seen  the  universals  will  pass  into 
human  form,  "for  it  is  necessary  that  a man  have  knowledge  of 
concepts  and  universals  which  subsume  many  particular  objects 
of  sense  and  bind  them  into  conceptual  unity. That  is,  he 

!•  Plato,  Phaedrus . 246-256. 

2.  Jowett,  DP,  420,  in  Arologv . 38. 

3.  Jowett,  DP,  432,  in  P.haedrus.  49. 

4.  Jowett,  DP,  252,  in  P haedrus . 248. 

5.  Ritter,  EPP,  110,  in  the  Phaedrus . 249b. 
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must  be  able  to  see  that  underneath  the  ongoing  flux  of  material 
things,  there  are  similarities  and  common  characteristics. 

Behind  change  there  is  some  permanence,  hence  values  are  not 
relative  to  each  and  every  man,  but  there  are  objective  values 
in  the  realm  of  essence  which  are  true  for  all  men  everywhere. 
Universals  are  knowable  and  are  "the  recollection  of  those 
things  which  our  soul  once  saw  while  following  God  - when 
regardless  of  that  which  we  now  call  being  she  raised  her  head 
up  towards  the  true  being."'1'  Only  the  mind  of  the  philosopher 
has  wings,  for  he  clings  to  the  recollection  of  those  truths  in 
which  God  abides. 


The  first  and  chief  constituent  of  the 
supreme  Good  is  participation  in  the 
Eternal  nature  of  proportion  (in  the  Idea). 
The  second  is  the  realisation  of  this 
Idea  in  actuality;  the  formation  of 
that  which  is  harmonious,  beautiful, 
and  perfect.  The  third,  reason  and 
intelligence.  The  fourth,  special 
sciences,  the  arts,  and  right  opinions. 

The  fifth  and  last,  pure  and  painless 
pleasures  of  the  senses.2 

(4)  Harmony  of  the  Soul 


The  virtuous  man  is  the  happy  man  for  he  is  fulfilling 
his  nature.  "Virtue  is  the  right  constitution,  the  internal 
order,  harmony,  and  health  of  the  soul,"-5  and  vice  is  the 
opposite.  Only  the  virtuous  man  is  free,  for  he  has  seen 
what  is  really  real.  His  reason  has  led  him  to  Absolute  Truth. 


1.  Jowett,  i)P , 253,  in  the  Phaedrus . 249. 

2.  Alley ne , tr.,  ZPOA,  442. 

3.  Alley  ne,  tr.,  ZPOA,  445. 
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With  a mind  free  from  error  he  can  far  more  adequately  adjust 
to  the  Real  World,  and  in  this  adjustment  he  finds  harmony  and 
peace  of  spirit.  His  spirited  and  sensuous  natures  are  under 
the  control  of  his  reason.  Man  must  be  bound  by  his  reason  to 
that  which  is  best  in  order  to  be  most  free,  creative,  and 
virtuous.  “True  philosophy  and  perfect  morality  are  the  same.” 
Virtue  carries  its  own  reward  (it  brings  self-fulfillment),  and 
vice  its  own  punishment  (personal  deterioration). 

(5)  Virtue  Due  to  Custom,  Knowledge,  Capacity 

At  first,  Plato  followed  Socrates  in  declaring  that 
virtue  is  knowledge  and  can  be  taught.  No  doubt  perfect  virtue 
was  like  that.  Later  on,  however,  Plato  recognized  the  worth 
of  ordinary  virtue  based  on  custom.  Custom  and  instruction  go 
together,  for  the  child  who  learns  to  do  what  is  right  through 
habit  will  later  continue  to  behave  correctly  through  convic- 
tion. That  is,  a good  environment  and  a good  upbringing 
facilitate  the  growth  of  righteousness. 

The  capacity  for  virtue,  as  for  philosophy,  differs  with 
the  individual.  Thus  some  persons  are  only  capable  of  justice 
and  self-control  (under  external  guidance).  The  second  class 
of  people  is  capable  of  bravery,  as  well,  and  the  first  class 
is  able  to  combine  philosophy  with  all  the  other  virtues. 

Even  as  the  soul  is  divided  into  the  appetitive,  courageous, 
and  rational  parts,  so  men  in  general  are  divided  into  three 


1.  Alley ne,  tr.,  ZPOA,  446. 
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parts  according  to  their  dispositions  and  temperaments. 

And  whereas  the  other  so-called  virtues 
of  the  soul  seem  to  be  akin  to  bodily 
qualities,  for  even  when  they  are  not 
originally  innate  they  can  be  implanted 
later  by  habit  and  exercise,  the  virtue 
of  wisdom  more  than  anything  else  con- 
tains a divine  element  which  always 
remains ..." 

(6)  Idea  of  Virtue 

All  virtues  are  a manifestation  of  one  Virtue,  or  Idea  of 
Virtue.  Later  on  in  his  thinking,  Plato  came  to  see  that 
"this  unity  of  virtue  did  not  exclude  a plurality  of  virtues," 

2 

some  of  which  might  be  "preparatory  stages  of  moral  training." 
This  plurality  of  virtues  is  caused  by  the  diversity  of  mental 
powers  at  work  in  the  activity  of  morality.  The  right  consti- 
tution and  efficiency  of  the  different  parts  of  the  soul, 
and  the  harmony  between  them  is  the  virtue  of  the  soul.  The 
virtue  of  the  appetitive  part  is  temperance  and  self-control: 
of  the  spirited  part  - courage:  and  of  the  rational  element  - 
wisdom. 


v.  Justice 


To  know  Plato’s  view  of  virtue,  it  would  be  well  to  con- 
sider his  exposition  of  "justice"  and  the  "Idea  of  the  G-ood , " 
especially  as  found  in  the  Republic.  Also,  this  will  facilitate 
the  transition  to  his  political  philosophy. 


1.  Jowett,  tr..  Republic,  Vii,  518E. 

2.  Alley ne , tr.,  ZPOA,  451. 
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Plato  considers  wisdom,  courage,  and  temperance,  the 
harmony  among  which  is  called  "justice,  to  be  the  cnlef 
virtues.  Row  justice  could  only  exist  in  a just  state.  Only 
that  state  which  has  a right  combination  of  wisdom,  courage  and 
temperance  is  a just  state.  How  is  this  worked  out? 

(1)  Traditional  View 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Republic,  the  wealthy  old  man, 

Cephalus,  defines  justice  as  honesty  in  word  and  deed.1 2  If  we 

tell  the  truth  and  pay  our  debts,  we  are  doing  what  is  right. 

This,  of  course,  requires  expert  knowledge  of  the  truth,  which 

is  not  so  easy  to  obtain  as  it  may  seem.  To  tell  the  truth 

and  to  pay  one’s  debts  are  really  only  external  actions.  If 

they  arise  from  a righteous  character,  they  may  be  symbolic 

of  justice.  But  just  what  is  Justice  itself? 

Polemarchus  ventures  to  expand  upon  his  father’ s answer 

by  quoting  from  Simonides,  the  Greek  Poet,  who  said  "that  it  is 

o 

just  to  render  every  man  his  due."  We  should  give  each  man 
what  is  proper  to  him;  good  to  friends,  and  evil  to  enemies. 
However,  this  answer  is  as  poor  as  the  last  for  it  merely 
applies  to  specific  acts  and  not  to  right  conduct  as  a whole. 

It  is  quite  inadequate,  also,  for  what  truly  good  man  would 
render  evil  to  his  enemy,  thus  making  his  enemy  an  even  worse 
man.  Again,  friend  and  enemy  are  relative  terms.  We  cannot 

1.  Plato,  Republic . I,  327-331D  (in  Cornford  tr.,  2-7). 

2.  Cornford,  ROP,  8,  from  Republic.  331E. 
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always  be  sure  Just  who  is  our  friend  and  who  is  our  enemy. 

This  is  too  superficial. 

There  is  a practical  art  of  living,  says  Socrates,  which 
requires  the  knowledge  and  achievement  of  definite  purpose. 

The  moral  virtue  of  man  as  man  is  to  practice  this  art.  "A 
man  can  live  well  only  if  he  knows  clearly  what  is  the  end  of 
life,  what  things  are  of  real  value,  and  how  they  are  to  be 
attained. Thus  we  see  teleology  taking  shape,  as  opposed  to 
Sophistic  mechanism. 

(2)  Radical  and  Pragmatic  Views 

A later  relativistic  Sophist,  Thrasymachus,  says  that 
justice  is  the  interest  of  the  strongest.1 2  Laws  are  for  him 
the  expression  of  the  self-interest  of  the  ruler.  The  unjust 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  virtue.  This  is  as  it  is  and  as  it  ought 
to  be.  Those  in  power  make  laws  for  their  own  interests. 
Socrates  replies  that  a good  ruler  is  like  a shepherd  or  a 
doctor  who  should  use  his  art  for  the  benefit  of  those  under 
his  care.  The  ruler  should  act  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
as  a whole.  Government  is  an  art  and  only  the  best  (the  good, 
the  trained  who  have  knowledge)  should  rule.  Good  men  will 
not  want  to  soil  their  hands  with  politics  so  they  must  be 
forced  to  govern.  Thus  his  aristocratic  bias  becomes  apparent. 


1.  Cornford,  ROP,  8,  from  Republic.  33 IE. 

2.  Cornford,  ROP,  14-29,  from  Republic.  336B-347E. 
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G-laucon  says  pragmatically  that  man  are  just  of  necessity. 
Men  would  be  unjust  if  they  thought  they  could  get  away  with 
it,  but  they  cannot.  Law  is  needed  to  make  men  just,  so  that 
they  can  live  together  co-operatively.  People  do  not  prefer 
Justice  but  they  contract  laws  as  being  expedient.  Justice  is 
born  out  of  mutual  fear  and  is  the  mean  between  doing  and 
suffering  injustice.  This  social  contract  theory  assumes 
that  men  are  naturally  unjust.  Hobbes  later  expanded  this 
theory  (in  support  of  an  absolute  sovereign). 

(3)  Heed  for  Objective  Political  Morality 

The  Republic  does  not  merely  define  justice  or  the  Just 
state,  but  it  is  a whole  philosophy  of  man  and  this  is  its 
unity.  It  was  written  with  a very  practical  motive,  that  of 
refuting  the  politically  selfish  ethics  of  the  Sophists. 

Justice  is  a quality  of  soul,  Plato  taught.  The  state  is  not 
only  an  instrument  for  the  grasping  interests  of  the  rulers, 
but  it  is  simply  the  body  of  which  the  ruler  is  one  part  and 
"the  organism  in  which  he  had  a function."1  Only  an  excessive 
individualism  gives  first  place  to  the  interests  of  the  rulers 
rather  than  to  those  of  the  state.  The  Interests  of  the  ruler 
should  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  state,  and  where  there  is  a 
conflict,  the  ruler  should  act  in  the  interests  of  the  ruled. 
Thus  Plato  set  up  an  objective  political  morality  as  opposed  to 


1.  Barker,  GPx,  147. 
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the  relativistic  conventionality  of  the  Sophists.  Morality  is 
rooted  "in  the  nature  of  the  human  soul  and  in  the  system  of 
the  universe."1 

The  special  evil  of  democracy  was  ignorance  parading  as 
wisdom.  By  a false  theory  of  equality  everyone  was  supposed 
to  be  capable  of  filling  any  office.  Plato  knew  enough  about 
individual  differences  to  know  that  no  such  happy  versatility 
could  exist.  Men  are  different  by  nature  and  it  is  oply  just 
to  let  them  develop  as  best  they  may,  so  that  they  may  make 
their  best  contribution  to  the  state  as  a whole.  This  led 
Plato  to  believe  that  only  specialized  experts  should*  be  en- 
trusted with  the  job  of  government. 

Political  selfishness  was  the  result  of  the  excessive 
individualism  taught  by  the  Sophists.  Members  of  different 
factions  tried  to  capture  the  government  for  the  selfish  pur- 
poses of  their  own  particular  groups,  without  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  the  state  as  a whole.  "The  State,  whose  essence 
it  is  that  it  should  be  a neutral  and  impartial  arbitrator 
between  the  different  interests  of  different  classes ,.  became 
Itself  the  tool  of  one  of  these  classes."2 3  "Not  one  of  them 
is  a State,  but  many  States;  for  any  State  ...is  in  fact 
divided  into  two  - one  the  State  of  the  poor,  the  other  that 
of  the  rich."-5 


1.  Barker,  GPT,  148. 

2.  Barker,  GPT,  150. 

3.  Barker,  GPT,  from  Republic.  422E. 
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(4)  Platonic  Conception 


Plato  hoped  to  remedy  the  defects  of  ignorance  and  self- 
ish individualism.  Everyone  should  be  tested  and  trained  for 
one  particular  Job  according  to  his  ability.  The  rulers  were 
to  be  deprived  of  home,  family,  and  possessions,  but  their 
material  needs  would  be  cared  for  by  the  class  of  producers. 
Thus  there  would  be  no  need  for  them  to  engage  in  selfish 
enterprises  and  political  graft.  With  all  men  performing  the 
part  which  the  purposes  of  society  demanded  of  them,  justice 
would  reign. 

Starting  as  an' essay  in  moral  philosophy,  or  ethics,  the 
Republic  first  considers  individual  and  then  social  justice. 
Plato  gives  the  analogy  of  reading  letters  on  small  blocks 
(individual  justice)  and  of  finding  it  easier  to  read  letters 
on  larger  blocks  (social  Justice). 

Barker  sums  up  Plato’s  conception  of  justice  as  follows. 

It  is  simply  the  specialisation  of  which 
we  have  spoken  before:  it  is  simply  the 
will  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  one’s  station 
...,  and  not  to  meddle  with  the  duties 
of  another  station;  and  its  habitation 
is  therefore  in  the  mind  of  every  citizen 
who  does  his  duty  in  his  appointed  place. 

It  is  the  original  principle,  laid  down 
at  the  foundation  of  the  State,  "that  one 
man  should  practise  one  thing  only,  and 
that  the  thing  to  which  his  nature  was 
best  adapted”  (443A).  The  ruler,  for 
instance,  must  be  wise,  and  if  he  shows 
wisdom  as  his  true  vocation,  he  is  thereby 
Just  - or  rather  (for  it  is  the  virtue 
of  the  State  of  which  we  are  speaking)  the 
State  is  just,  because  its  member,  in  his 
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appointed  place,  has  done  his  appointed 
duty.  In  this  sense  justice  is  the  condi- 
tion of  every  other  virtue  of  the  State; 
for  unless  a citizen  concentrates  on  his 
own  sphere  of  duty,  he  will  not  show  the 
virtue  which  that  sphere  demands.  Social 
justice  thus  may  be  defined  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  a society,  consisting  of  different 
types  of  men  (the  producing  type,  the 
military  type,  the  ruling  type),  who  have 
combined  under  the  impulse  of  their  need 
for  one  another,  and  by  their  combination 
in  one  society,  and  their  concentration 
on  their  separate  functions,  have  made  a 
whole  which  is  perfect  because  it  is  the 
product  and  the  image  of  the  whole  of  the 
human  mind.  As  the  principle  of  such  a 
society,  it  consists  in  the  full  discharge 
by  each  of  these  types  of  the  specific 
function  for  which  by  its  capacities  and 
by  the  place  they  have  given  it  in  the 
society,  it  is  naturally  meant.  The 
justice  of  the  State  is  the  citizen's 
sense  of  the  duty  of  his  station,  issuing 
before  the  world  in  public  action. 

To  get  away  from  the  relativity  of  other  views,  Plato 
developed  his  conception  of  the  absolute,  ideal  state.  Behind 
the  diversity  of  social  arrangements,  there  is  the  eternal  uni- 
form principle  of  the  good  life.  An  authoritative,  organic, 
aristocratic  state  would  have  to  replace  the  relativism  of 
Athenian  democracy.  Politics  must  be  taken  out  of  government. 
Disinterested  men  with  no  material  interests  must  rule.  Dis- 
satisfied with  the  selfishness  and  inefficiency  of  democracy, 
Plato  posits  the  ideal  state.  The  harmonious  fulfillment  of 
its  function  by  each  part  of  the  organic  whole  is  justice. 
Plato's  solution  to  the  problems  of  the  state  is  unification 
and  specialization  between  the  whole  and  parts. 


1.  Barker,  GPT , 176-177. 
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2.  Main  Elements  of  Society  and  of  Human  Nature 


What  is  the  effect  of  justice  and  Injustice  on  the  soul  of 
man?  It  is  hard  to  perceive  man’s  inner  life,  the  life  of  his 
soul,  so  why  not  look  at  human  nature  “writ  large"  in  the  life 
of  the  state  and  society.1 2 3 4  Thus  we  have  the  parable  of  the 
Republic . 

The  whole  Republic  is  really  an  attempt 
to  interpret  human  nature  psychologically; 
the  postulate  upon  which  its  method  rests 
is  that  all  the  institutions  of  society, 
class  organization,  law,  religion,  art,  and 
so  on,  are  ultimately  products  of  the  human 
soul,  an  inner  principle  of  life  which 
works  itself  out  in  these  outward  shapes. 

Human  nature  itself  is  the  same  everywhere,  whether  first 

seen  in  the  inner  aspects  of  the  mind  or  in  its  externalizat ion 

in  the  state.  "The  life  of  the  state  is  the  life  of  the  men 

composing  it,"^  but  in  a manner  which  is  fairly  easy  to  observe. 

So  with  justice  and  courage  - the  same  elements  exist.  The 

justice  existing  in  the  state  is  the  cumulative  justice  of  the 

members  of  the  state.  The  courage  of  a state  is  based  on  the 

courage  of  a particular  class  of  men  (the  military  caste)  within 

the  state.  "There  is  no  state  apart  from  the  individual  men  and 

4 

women  who  compose  it." 

The  purpose  of  the  Republic  is  not  to  give  a historical 
statement  as  to  the  way  society  actually  originated,  but  "given 


1.  Plato,  Republic . 368. 

2.  Nettle ship,  LRP,  68. 

3.  Kettleship,  LRP,  63. 

4.  Nettleship,  LRP,  69. 
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the  fact  of  society  as  it  is,  what  are  the  conditions  which  its 


0 


existence  implies,  what  is  it  in  human  nature  which  makes 
society  exist?”  ^ Considering  the  problem  from  a logical,  as 
opposed  to  a historical,  order  of  development,  what  comes  first? 

Society  at  its  lowest  point  is  organized  to  satisfy  man’ s 
physical  needs.  This  may  also  be  called  the  lowest  psychologi- 
cal basis  of  society,  for  fundamental  as  physical  requirements 
are,  a life  lived  almost  wholly  on  a physical  level  is  little 
better  than  that  of  animals.  We  must  recognize  man’s  physical 
nature  and  provide  for  his  material  needs,  but  there  must  be 
something  more  to  bind  men  firmly  together  in  a common  society. 
The  life  of  the  spirit  must  be  provided  for  also.  Men  must  be 
protected  from  aggressors  so  that  they  may  have  a chance  to 
practice  the  good  life.  Thus  Plato  believes  a military  caste 
is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  state.  At  every  stage, 

Plato  asks.  What  is  the  principle  of  the  good  life  of  society 

p 

at  this  stage? 

The  general  principle  which  produces  society  is  want  in 
various  forms.  Society  depends  on  the  principle  of  reciprocity, 
namely  that  "no  man  is  sufficient  for  himself  ...,  and  the 
complementary  fact  that  other  men  want  him.”^  Every  individual 
is  insufficient  in  himself,  but  he  "has  it  in  him  to  give  to 
others  what  they  have  not  got."^  Thus  some  men  are  best  fitted 


1.  Nettleship,  LHP,  69. 

2.  Nettleship,  LHP , 70. 

3.  Nettleship,  LHP,  71. 

4.  Nettleship,  LKP , 71. 
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to  serve  as  producers  in  a given  society,  others  as  the 
protectors  of  the  life  of  society,  and  others  as  its  rulers. 
These  rulers  are  to  be  philosophers  for  they  can  best  draw  men 
together.  "The  element  of  the  soul  which  Plato  calls  the 
philosophic,  is  described  as  consisting  in  a feeling  of  attrac- 
tion to  something  other  than  oneself  and  yet  akin  to  oneself."^ 

By  the  end  of  the  first  section  of  his 
argument  (376E)  the  main  constituent 
elements  which  go  to  make  up  human  life 
have  been  put  before  us.  Given  these, 
we  proceed  to  considerpthe  development 
and  education  of  them. 

3.  Education 

i.  Greek  Methods 

In  Athens  the  sons  of  the  wealthy  were  taught  by  private 
teachers.  Until  they  were  fourteen  years  of  age  they  went  to 
a kind  of  "Grammar  School"  which  was  mostly  taught  by  Greek 
slaves.  There  the  boys  learned  to  read  and  write,  and  learned 
the  Homeric  epics  which  were  the  Greek  equivalent  of  religious 
instruction.  From  fourteen  to  eighteen  the  boys  obtained  a 
higher  education,  consisting  of  rhetoric,  mathematics,  astro- 
nomy, literary  interpretation,  music,  dancing,  recitation  of 
poetry,  etc.,  from  the  Sophists  privately.  Finally  there  was 
a period  of  public  education  from  eighteen  to  twenty,  when 
the  boys  had  military  training.  After  these  three  stages  the 


1.  Nettleship,  IHF,75. 
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young  men  received  training  in  commerce  and  in  governmental 
duties.  Thus  did  the  wealthy  young  men  receive  a liberal 
education  - an  education  of  the  whole  man. 

Spartan  education  was  narrowed  down  further  to  the  sons 
of  the  leading  men,  and  was  militarized.  Spartan  boys  were 
taken  from  their  parents,  placed  in  barracks,  and  were  taught 
strict  military  discipline  at  a very  early  age.  The  Spartan 
aim  was  not  so  much  the  development  of  the  individual  in  order 
to  make  a greater  contribution  to  himself  and  society,  but 
rather  the  essential  thing  was  the  subordination  of  the  individ- 
ual. Teach  them  obedience,  discipline,  duty;  it  is  the  citizen's 
duty  to  obey,  the  state's  to  command.  Never  mind  about  aims, 
ends,  purposes,  the  meaning  of  it  all  - it  is  the  soldier's 
place  to  obey,  not  to  think  or  question  authority. 

Such  totalitarianism  leaves  little  place  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  man,  except  that  being  able  to  defend  himself 
might  enable  him  to  live  longer.  Nevertheless,  this  is  not 
adequate  if  the  purpose  of  life  is  not  only  to  live,  but  to 
live  well.  Development  of  the  mind  and  the  spirit  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  self-conscious,  self-directed,  creative 
living. 

ii.  Plato' s Views 

(l)  Philosophical  Basis 

Plato  combined  the  two  methods  of  education  in  his  ideal 
state.  He  emphasized  Spartan  discipline  and  selection  for  1 
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govs rnment al  office,  as  well  as  the  Athenian  education  ol  the 
whole  man.  Thus  did  he  attempt  to  fuse  the  two  ideals. 

Extreme  self-interest  is  a mental  malady  which  Plato 
hoped  to  remedy  by  mental  cure.  If  the  youth  of  a state  were 
to  receive  special  training  for  the  particular  type  of  work 
they  were  best  fitted  for,  as  well  as  training  in  unselfish 
co-operation  for  the  best  interests  of  the  state;  if  the  youth 
could  be  trained  to  be  willing  and  efficient  members  of  the 
state  as  a whole,  then  the  state  could  be  cured  of  its  corrup- 
tion. "Education  means  the  bringing  of  the  soul  into  that 
environment,  which  in  each  stage  of  its  growth  is  best  suited 
for  its  development.”1 

Education,  therefore,  should  be  the  supreme  interest  of 
both  citizen  and  state.  "Justice  is  the  principle  of  social 
ethics  which  gives  coherence  to  a community,”  and  justice  will 

reign  if  each  citizen  is  trained  and  willing  to  perform  his 

o 

specific  functions  for  the  good  of  the  state  as  a whole. 
"Education,  so  far  as  it  is  social,  is  the  way  of  social 
righteousness,  and  not  of  social  success.  ...It  is  also  the 
way  of  truth  itself."^  With  education  in  so  high  a place, 
it  is  only  natural  that  the  state  must  be  ruled  by  philosopher- 
kings.  They  must  rule  who  know  the  purpose  of  the  state,  as 
well  as  the  purpose  of  life  as  a whole.  How  can  he  guide  who 
knows  not  where  he  is  going?  The  philosopher-king  who  has 

1.  Barker,  GPT,  181. 

2.  Barker,  GPT,  131-182. 

3.  Barker,  GPT,  182. 
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seen  reality,  who  has  seen  the  pure  Forms  of  Truth,  Beauty, 
and  especially  that  of  Goodness,  must  then  make  laws  and  per- 
suade the  people  to  follow  the  way  of  Virtue  and  Truth. 

In  the  process  of  education,  as  at  all  times,  the  mind  is 
active  in  directing  itself  towards  those  things  in  its  environ- 
ment which  attract  it.  Thus  Plato  stresses  the  importance  of 
right  environment,  because  of  the  plasticity  of  the  human  soul 
when  young.  He  wanted  to  regulate  the  child’s  whole  social 
environment  as  a part  of  his  educational  program.  Music, 
dancing,  athletics,  diet,  hygiene  - all  intellectual  and 
physical  influences  must  be  regulated. 

The  soul  keeps  reacting  to  its  environment  throughout  life, 
hence  education  is  a lifelong  process.  "A  man  is  being 
educated  so  long  as  he  is  capable  of  a response  to  each  new 
stimulus,  so  long  as  he  reacts  upon  and  is  refashioned  by  his 
experience . nl  In  fact,  it  is  only  the  mature  person  who 
is  capable  of  undertaking  the  most  strenuous  intellectual 
pursuit,  namely,  philosophy. 

The  soul  is  an  active  force  which  acts  differently  at 
different  stages  of  its  development.  "Mind  develops  through 
contact  with  all  the  past  products  of  mind."2  Practical  and 
theoretical  training  is  combined,  for  not  only  are  men  educated 
in  knowledge  but  they  learn  by  doing  and  must  engage  in  civic 
action,  as  well.  Even  as  the  body  must  go  through  all  the 

1.  Barker,  GPT,  187. 

2.  Barker,  GPT,  183. 
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stages  of  past  evolution  in  order  to  attain  full  development, 
so  the  mind  must  traverse  the  spiritual  evolution  of  mankind 
before  it  is  ready  to  make  its  own  contribution. 

A rational  act  is  a purposive  act.  It  is  a thought 
culminating  in  action.  The  human  mind  should  always  have  the 
same  purpose  in  view,  that  is,  the  attainment  of  the  Good.  In 
like  manner,  the  unity  of  the  world  shows  singleness  of  pur- 
pose. "To  say  that  knowledge  implies  an  ultimate  purpose  is 
therefore  also  to  say  that  existence  implies  an  ultimate 
purpose . 

(2)  The  Three  Levels 

In  the  Platonic  educational  system,  as  outlined  in  the 
Republic,  there  are  three  levels.  The  first  level  is  that  of 
universal  education  which  is  open  to  everyone  - boys  and  girls, 
rich  and  poor.  All  members  of  the  state  thus  become  literate. 

Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  Greek  literature  (which 
included  Greek  traditions,  origin  of  customs  and  temples,  and 
teachings  about  the  gods)  were  the  chief  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion. 

Next,  the  rulers  gave  tests  to  decide  which  boys  and 
girls  would  go  on  to  get  training  to  be  auxiliaries  and  which 
ones  would  get  technical  training  for  the  trades,  farming,  and 
the  professions.  Finally,  those  auxiliaries  who  are  tested  and 
found  to  be  best  trained  and  most  able  are  made  into  rulers. 

l7~~Barker,  GPT,  189. 
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(3)  Statesman  as  Educator 

Education  was  only  entrusted  to  those  teachers  who  were 
well-trained  and  understood  the  moral  purpose  of  education  as 
a whole. 

The  teacher,  and  especially  the  statesman, 
is  a person  who  with  the  patterns  of  jus- 
tice, beauty  and  sobriety  before  him,  sets 
out  to  make  of  the  human  individual  and  of 
the  human  community  an  image  of  the  divine; 
he  is  a painter  who  alternately  looks  at  the 
pattern  and  at  his  material,  mingling  and 
blending  in  the  outcome  the  hue  of  the 
ideal,  and  producing  the  fairest  painting 
of  all  (Republic  501b, c). 

o 

(4)  Selection  and  Training  of  Rulers 

The  early  education  of  the  citizen  in  literature,  music 
and  elementary  mathematics  will  be  carried  on  in  the  form  of 
play.  Non-compulsory  techniques  will  be  used  in  order  to  allow 
a free  spirit  to  grow  as  well  as  a well-disciplined  mind.  This 
elementary  education  ceases  at  the  age  of  17  or  18,  when  both 
men  and  women  shall  engage  in  an  intensive  course  of  physical 
(military)  training. 

The  training  of  the  youth  takes  the  form  of  the  training 
of  character  through  the  emotions.  The  early  education  of  the 
young  is  meant  to  give  right  opinion,  and  the  later  training  to 
produce  right  reason.  If  the  child  becomes  "open-minded”  at 
too  early  an  age,  then  he  loses  respect  for  the  moral  authority 
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which  could  help  him  habituate  himself  in  right  living  until  he 
could  objectively  test  truth  for  himself.  Only  the  well-trained 
mind  is  truly  free.  Thus  is  moral  indoctrination  Justified  for 
the  young.  It  is  difficult  enough  to  abstain  from  prejudice 
and  self-interest  at  any  time,  but  especially  so  when  reason 
and  experience  are  lacking. 

A select  few  are  then  chosen  to  receive  instruction  in 
advanced  mathematics  which  Plato  considered  to  be  the  best 
training  for  abstract  thinking.'*’  Between  the  ages  of  20  and  30 
this  mathematical  education  took  place  which  was  to  help  the 
students  to  grasp  the  connections  between  the  various  branches 
of  mathematics  and  reality.2  Rightly  taught,  mathematics 
should  not  lead  the  mind  down  to  particulars  but  up  "toward  the 
incorporeal  and  unchanging  realities.”  It  is  easy  to  see  why 
the  study  of  numbers  as  the  study  of  invisible  yet  real  entities 
of  thought  would  be  so  useful  in  preparing  for  dialectical 
reasoning,  for  it  is  only  through  abstract  thought  that  the 
Ideas  can  be  reached  and  understood. 

Plato  disliked  to  have  his  pupils  undertake  the  study  of 
philosophy  before  they  were  mature.  It  is  trite  but  true  that 
the  more  we  know,  the  more  we  realize  we  do  not  know.  Plato 
considered  that  by  the  time  his  students  had  reached  the  age 
of  30  they  would  probably  have  learned  something  of  their 
limitations  and  ignorance  from  experience.  Besides,  philosophy 
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is  a dangerous  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  morally  i£Oorant  • 
IllustrAtions  of  this  fsct  Abound  in  our  own  dsy,  as  they  did 
in  Plato* s time.  The  young  Sophists  were  tsught  a philosophy 
of  relativity  which  they  unscrupulously  used  for  their  own 
selfish  ends. 

Also,  it  would  be  quite  disastrous  to  have  one's  mind 
entirely  made  up,  at  an  early  age,  on  the  deepest  of  life's 
questions.  The  opinion  held  as  a child  is  most  difficult  for 
the  man  to  overthrow  because  he  has  held  it  so  long  that  it 
has  almost  become  a part  of  him.  Knowing  more  possible  conclu- 
sions, older  folk  have  not  the  same  excuse  for  dogmatism  and 
error  that  youth  has.  "It  is  age  and  experience  which  are 
liberal .nl 

"Everlastingly  trying  to  get  men,  old  and  young,  out  of 
the  realm  of  their  opinions  and  into  the  realm  of  fixed  and 
certain  knowledge,"  Plato  continually  draws  the  contrast  be- 

p 

tween  opinion  and  knowledge.  A subject  which  is  undebatable, 
such  as  geometry,  would  be  much  easier  to  teach  and  to  learn 
than  one  of  such  a debatable  character  as  philosophy.  Until 
men  master  the  fairly  well-settled  knowledge  of  their  times, 
it  is  unwise  for  them  to  form  opinions  on  that  which  is  un- 
settled. Though  it  may  at  times  seem  boring,  disinterested 
discipline  can  help  a person  make  well-balanced  decisions. 

"As  the  habit  of  being  led  by  what  one  studies  to  disinterested 
decisions  grows,  the  soul  grows  more  and  more  immune  to  vanity, 
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to  self-deception,  and  to  despair."1  Habits  of  disinterested- 
ness prepare  the  soul  for  virtue. 


Dialectic  between  the  ages  of  30  and  35,  with  special  emphasis 


to  advance  proof  for  the  assumptions  of  the  other  sciences... 

Above  all  else,  it  must  clearly  indicate  man’s 
place  in  nature;  it  must,  therefore,  make 
clear  how  man  should  regulate  his  life  in 
order  to  be  able  to  satisfy  most  completely 
his  natural  strivings  for  happiness  under 
the  existing  conditions  in  which  he  finds 
himself;  it  must  show  how  individuals  in 
their  mutual  striving  toward  this  goal  can 
aid  each  other  best,  while  uniting  into  an 
organized  community.  In  other  words, 
philosophic  instruction  has  to  determine  the 
HIGHEST  GOOD  for  the  individual  and  for  the 
majority  of  men  living  together  in  the  state; 
it  must  also  indicate  the  right  path  for  the 
attainment  of  this  highest  good. 

A growing  love  of  the  Good  should  be  inculcated  by  contact 
and  action  in  accordance  with  the  Good.  Hence,  it  is  essential 
to  bring  about  a reform  of  literature  and  of  music.  Homer  and 
the  dramatists  must  be  purged  of  all  mention  of  loose-living, 
sensuality,  and  disorder  in  the  conduct  of  the  gods.  How  can 
children  become  just  and  good  if  their  gods  are  presented  as 
morally  inferior  to  the  best  of  men?  It  is  goodness,  not  power, 
that  is  worthy  of  emulation.  Thus  a State  censorship  of  litera- 
ture is  both  justified  and  necessary  in  order  to  lead  the 
citizens  to  virtue. 


Those  who  survive  further  testing  undertake  the  study  of 


on  the  principles  of  morality.^  "Philosophical  instruction  has 
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A man  should  both  be  and  seem  Just  - he  should  do  and  play 
that  one  part  in  the  life  of  the  State  for  which  he  is  best 
suited.  The  Athenian  democracy  was  inefficient,  chaotic,  class 
rule  because  the  citizens  thought  they  could  play  many  different 
parts  equally  well.  Drama  is  the  literary  counterpart  of 
democracy  and  cannot  be  tolerated  in  the  ideal  state.  The 
dramatist  must  throw  himself  into  the  pose  of  different  charac- 
ters - some  good  and  some  bad,  - and  thus  he  tries  to  be  what 
he  is  not.  The  literary  form  demanded  by  a Just  state  is  the 
narrative,  and  as  for  poetry,  the  epic  form  is  ideal  because 
it  preserves  the  single  attitude  of  a noble  character. 

(5)  No  Innovations  Allowed1 


Plato  seems  severely  ascetic  in  desiring  conformity  to  a 
single  principle  in  music  as  well  as  literature.  Martial  music 
is  preferred  to  soft  Lydian  strains.  In  carrying  out  his 
fundamental  social  principle  of  Justice,  Plato  assumes  an  austere 
simplicity  in  the  arts.  There  is  a principle  in  life,  that  of 
purpose,  which  must  be  preserved  in  any  true  copy  of  life.  Art 
can  only  serve  the  good  if  the  artist  is  aware  of  the  purpose 
of  life,  of  the  Good  which  is  the  goal  of  life,  and  of  his 
responsibility  in  rightly  portraying  noble  living. 

No  innovations  will  be  allowed  in  music  and  gymnastics, 
which  must  be  kept  in  static  purity  according  to  the  established 
principles  set  up  by  the  State.  Plato  believes  a good  educa- 
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tion  to  be  the  cure  of  all  evils,  for  it  can  so  inculcate  the 
spirit  of  justice  into  the  citizens  as  to  make  specific  laws 
unnecessary.  Certainly  laws  are  ineffective  if  their  spirit 
is  overlooked.  Nevertheless,  Mthe  spiritual  basis  of  law  can 
never  do  away  with  the  need  of  its  external  expression;  and 
law  will  sink  into  subjective  caprice,  if  it  does  not  receive 
an  objective  form.”1 


(6)  Need  of  Various  Subjects2 


Arithmetic,  geometry,  and  the  elements  of  science  should 

be  learned  in  early  childhood  in  the  form  of  amusements. 

Art,  we  have  seen,  is  the  reflection  of  the 
purpose  of  the  world  to  the  eyes  of  faith; 
and  it  naturally  prepares  the  way  for  science 
to  suggest,  and  for  metaphysics  (or  dialectic) 
ultimately  to  reveal,  the  purpose  itself  to 
the  pure  intelligence.^ 

Arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy,  music,  and  dialectic  are  the 
subjects  proposed  for  study  in  the  Republic . Grammar  and 
rhetoric  are  considered  unessential.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
Pythagoreans  who  influenced  Plato  to  consider  mathematics 
necessary  to  a search  for  reality.  Certainly  mathematical 
studies  would  be  more  in  keeping  with  Plato*  s rationalism  than 
would  any  empirical  study  having  to  do  with  sensible  particulars. 
Mathematics  is  a good  link  between  particulars  and  unlversals 
because  we  can  think  of  numbers  either  in  relation  to  sensible 
particulars  or  as  abstract  unlversals.  The  use  of  problems  in 
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astronomy , geometry,  and  harmonics  is  helpful  in  learning  how 


to 


rise  above  sense-perceptions,  reflecting  on 
the  reasons,  and  seeking  to  know  the  why  and 
the  wherefore,  of  the  motions  which  glide 
through  the  heavens,  or  quiver.,  along  the 
notes  of  the  lyre  (530B:531C). 


Mathematics  will  help  to  show  the  principles  common  to  the 


other  subjects  and  hence  will  aid  in  relating  them  to  each  other* 

If  mathematics  is  a ladder  from  the  objects 
of  sense  to  the  objects  of  thought,  dialectic 
is  the  instrument  by  which  we  attain  to 
knowledge  of  the  objects  of  thought  them- 
selves— the  pure  Ideas--and  ultimately  to 
knowledge  of  the  one  final  object  of  thought 
--the  Idea  of  the  G-ood . 

The  comprehensive  mind  of  the  dialectician  can  grasp  the 
essence  of  each  thing  for  he  sees  it  in  relation  to  the  Idea 
of  the  Good.  The  future  rulers  are  continually  given  tests  to 
ascertain  their  fitness  to  rule.  After  the  period  of  formal 
training,  the  next  fifteen  years  are  given  to  serving  the  State 
by  assuming  leadership  in  war  and  in  civil  service.  After  the 


age  of  fifty,  a life  of  contemplation  is  combined  with  a life 
of  political  action.  Plato  seems  to  waver  between  an  ideal  of 
pure  philosophy  and  of  social  service.  Education  seems  at 
times  to  imply  social  adaptation  and  self -development  as  a goal. 
His  own  career  gives  sufficient  reason  why  such  bifurcation  of 


thought  might  result.  Yet,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  social 
ideal  wins  out  and  that  Plato  considers  the  philosopher's 
greatest  chance  for  self-development  comes  when  he  gives  him- 
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self  to  the  betterment  of  humanity . ^ 

Thus  the  statesman  for  Plato  is  also  the  educator.  In 

the  Republic  we  see  how  Plato  gives  education  primary  importance 
in  training  the  citizens  for  the  performance  of  their  civic 
duties  which  range  all  the  r/ay  from  farming  to  statesmanship. 

The  rulers  must  be  trained  to  see  the  goal  of  all  life  in  order 
that  they  may  guide  the  activities  of  the  state  with  clear 
vision.  This  presupposes  an  absolute  Goodness  which  men  can 
find  if  they  have  the  ability  and  the  training.  However,  it 
does  not  give  enough  place  to  the  possibility  of  error. 

4.  Criticism 

At  first  glance  It  seems  like  an  excellent  plan  to  have 
only  the  best  men  rule  - that  is  what  we  all  want.  And  it 
certainly  seems  like  a splendid  idea  to  have  statesmen  and  all 
others  well-trained  for  their  specific  duties.  But  who  is  to 
determine  precisely  what  people  are  “the  best"  in  mind,  body, 
and  character?  Who  makes  up  the  tests  which  are  to  be  given 
the  children  to  weed  out  the  two  lower  classes  from  the  highest 
class  of  rulers?  Only  God  could  Institute  such  a reign  of 
Justice  as  Plato  envisions  in  the  Republic . for  only  he  would 
have  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Good  and  of  the  way  in  which  men 
would  have  to  live  in  order  to  realize  the  Good  in  their  own 
experience . 
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It  seams  to  me  that  Plato  takes  too  much  for  granted.  He 
considers  that  once  the  best,  whoever  they  are,  have  begun  to 
rule  they  can  establish  and  maintain  a perfect  order  within 
the  State.  It  sounds  very  much  like  a self-righteous 
totalitarianism.  In  the  first  place,  Plato’s  psychology  is 
wrong.  He  believes  that  the  human  soul  is  divided  up  into 
three  parts  - the  rational,  spirited,  and  concupiscent  parts. 
Even  as  the  rational  part  should  control  the  soul  of  the 
individual,  so  the  rational  part  of  society  is  to  control 
society . 

So  far  so  good,  but  exactly  how  much  can  reason  do  by 
itself?  We  must  reason  about  something.  Reason  must  have  a 
content  to  work  with  - it  must  be  used  for  something  beyond 
itself.  For  what?  Reason  must  be  used  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  man  and  the  Absolute  Ideas  of  things  as  they  are,  Plato 
would  respond.  By  whom?  Men,  women,  children  ...everybody, 
in  order  that  they  may  know  the  G-ood  and  do  the  good.  Those 
who  are  best  fitted  to  use  their  reason  must  be  prevailed  upon 
to  guide  others  less  fortunate.  The  picture  is  incomplete. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  scholastics  reasoned  on  reason  until 
they  had  worked  out  amazingly  Intricate  systems  whereby  they 
thought  they  could  discover  exactly  such  things  as  how  many 
angels  can  dance  on  the  head  of  a pin. 

Before  we  decide  that  reason  is  insufficient,  let  us  try 
to  discover  Plato's  definition  of  reason. 
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The  pure  reason  is  nous . the  faculty  of 
reasoning  or  intelligence  is  that  of  the 
higher  and  immortal  soul,  whose  seat  is 
in  the  head,  and  which  guides  the  two 
inferior  horses  of  the  soul,  the  emo- 
tional, impulsive,  and  high-spirited, 
and  the  concupiscent,  appetitive,  and 
lawless  .*• 

This  view  seems  to  be  fairly  well-balanced,  and  yet  his  idea 
of  an  intellectually  elite  class  of  rulers  bothers  me.  Though 
Plato  includes  in  their  training  a fifteen  year  period  of  prac- 
tical experience  in  posts  of  minor  civic  responsibility,  he 
does  not  give  enough  place  to  experience  in  his  philosophy. 

That  with  which  reason  must  work  is  experience,  the  content  or 
material  which  gives  significance  to  true  thought. 

And  Plato  wrote  from  his  experience.  We  are  too  prone  to 
think  of  the  Republic  as  Just  another  of  those  utopias  that 
mankind  has  dreamed  up  in  order  to  escape,  for  a time,  from 
the  world  about  him  and  its  problems.  Not  at  all.  Plato  saw 
the  world  about  him,  the  little  Athenian  democracy  - would  he 
had  looked  further  than  any  city-state  - a democracy  run  by  the 
people  and  their  demogogues,  guided  by  self-interested  factions. 
From  his  experience,  then,  Plato  knew  that  only  intelligent 
men  of  moral  responsibility  could  be  trusted  with  the  reigns  of 
government.  Seeing  how  ineffective  was  the  continual  law-making 
of  the  selfish  law-breaking  mob,  Plato  wanted  to  institute  a 
definite  program  of  education  to  train  citizens  and  rulers  in 
their  proper  functions.  His  views  were  formed  with  the  idea  of 
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meeting  the  needs  of  the  political  unit  of  his  day. 

There  is  much  truth  in  Plato' s proposal,  but  he  too  needed 
to  learn  more  from  experience  in  order  to  avoid  the  stigma  of 
class  interest.  The  people  had  not  been  entirely  wrong  in 
advocating  a rule  of  law  by  the  people.  Even  though  they  were 
not  perfect,  had  made  mistakes,  and  were  not  so  efficient  as 
they  might  have  been  in  a totalitarian  one-class  dictatorship, 
nevertheless  a Plato  could  arise.  To  be  sure,  they  killed 
Socrates  whose  unsettling  questions  they  feared,  but  men  were 
free  to  protest  and  to  change  for  the  better,  if  they  so  chose. 

Plato  leaves  too  little  room  for  improvement.  Once  the 
ideal  state  has  been  attained,  Plato  considers  it  merely 
necessary  to  educate  everyone  to  perform  his  function  well. 

The  society  to  which  he  looked  for  inspiration  was  the  static 
Spartan  society  in  which  the  ruling  class  perpetuated  itself 
through  strict  discipline  towards  its  own  members  and  towards 
the  suppressed  majority.  There  were  few  social  or  economic 
upheavals.  The  aristocratic  elite  ruled  rather  efficiently, 
even  though  there  was  too  little  room  given  to  change.  For 
such  security,  a small  agricultural  community  is  best.  Plato 
hoped  to  avoid  the  excesses  of  his  ruling  class  by  committing 
them  to  a communistic  system,  whereby  the  lowest  class  was 
considered  useful  to  the  state  simply  as  producers  of  the 
material  goods  which  were  essential  to  the  life  of  all  classes. 
The  military  class  was  to  protect  the  state,  and  the  guardians 
were  to  maintain  interna],  order. 
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Temperance  is  not  enough  of  a virtue  to  bind  the  three 
classes  together.  Plato  divides  the  soul  into  three  parts 
and  then  confuses  the  economic  function  of  individuals  with 
the  different  parts  of  the  soul.  How  could  he  expect  the 
materialistic  lower  classes  to  allow  themselves  to  be  ruled 
by  a landless  intelligensia?  The  rational  element  must  become 
supreme  in  the  souls  of  all  men,  if  a perfect  society  is  to 
result.  Plato  had  the  answer  himself  when  he  said  that  every 
soul  is  divided  into  three  parts.  One  class  of  persons  no 
more  has  a corner  on  all  the  brains  in  a state  than  one  class 
should  have  a corner  on  all  the  wealth.  Of  course,  either 
the  rational,  spirited,  or  appetitive  part  may  predominate  in 
different  individuals  and  it  would  be  best  for  those  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  as  moral,  intellectual,  and  political 
leaders  to  become  the  recognized  leaders  of  states. 

Nevertheless,  intelligence  tests  are  far  too  unreliable  as 
yet  to  be  used  as  one  of  the  few  criteria  for  excluding  potential 
statesmen  from  the  political  training,  which  alone,  in  Plato’s 
system,  would  render  them  capable  of  assuming  the  responsibili- 
ties of  civic  government.  People  change.  Not  all  people  who 
were  child  prodigies  have  turned  out  to  be  the  best  adults, 
by  any  means.  Our  rates  of  growth  change.  Some  people  mature 
better  through  their  actual  everyday  experiences  with  other 
persons  outside  the  class-room.  Still  others  who  do  well  in 
specific  subjects  may  not  have  the  vaguest  idea  how  to  manage 
their  social  relationships. 
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Plato  has  an  interesting  program  for  political  training, 
but  I don't  believe  it  would  fit  all  the  natures  for  which  it 
was  intended.  Sometimes  it  is  best  for  the  same  person  to 
perform  very  different  functions,  in  order  to  develop  his 
talents  more  thoroughly.  Also,  such  a state-controlled  system 
of  education  would  probably  break  any  real  genius  who  was 
caught  within  its  regimentation.  To  be  creative,  the  human 
mind  must  be  free,  and  Plato  seems  to  have  ruled  out  freedom. 

He  places  children  at  a very  early  age  into  the  classes  in 
which  they  must  remain  for  life  (at  least  the  lower  class). 

No  new  types  of  art  or  music  are  allowed,  and  a rigid  censor- 
ship of  all  literature  is  imposed. 

Perfection  is  too  absolute  in  Plato's  mind.  There  will 
always  be  changes  in  physical  and  human  nature  to  which  adjust- 
ments are  necessary.  Times  change,  and  so  must  political 
institutions  if  they  are  to  benefit  the  people.  In  this  sense, 
perhaps  Plato  was  utopian  in  the  Republic  for  surely  place 
must  be  made  for  modification  of  any  system,  no  matter  how 
ideal  it  may  seem,  in  order  to  meet  changing  conditions.  Plato 
thought  that  a well-trained  class  of  moral  men  could  make  the 
necessary  adjustments  - that  is  why  laws  were  relatively  so 
unimportant  to  him,  during  the  writing  of  the  Republic . But 
he  forgot  that  men  change,  too.  Power  corrupts,  and  there 
must  be  effective  checks  on  power.  His  experience  with  the 
thirty  tyrants  should  have  been  enough  to  convince  him  that,  as 
Lord  Acton  later  said,  "absolute  power  corrupts  absolutely." 
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There  would  be  no  toleration  of  opposing  viewpoints.  The 
regimentation  which  could  make  for  greater  efficiency,  in  a 
non-progressive  way,  would  also  stifle  thought.  It  was  the 
lack  of  toleration  displayed  towards  Socrates  which  provoked 
Plato's  diatribe  against  "mob  rule"  (and  such  it  was  too  literal- 
ly, in  many  instances),  yet  here  he  is  willing  the  death  of  any 
other  conscientious  objectors.  Practical  idealism  vs.  radical 
pessimism  mark  Plato' s thought,  which  conflict  cannot  be 
resolved  until  philosophers  become  kings  and  kings  philosophers. 

I would  add  that  society  never  can  be  really  just  until  the 
rational  element  in  all  men's  souls  predominates.  Even  then, 
perfectibility  is  a far  more  practical  ideal  than  absolute  per- 
fection. A world  in  which  evolution  is  true  is  a world  in 
which  only  developing  ideals  can  be  valid,  and  Plato’s  ideals 
were  definitely  static. 

5.  No  Place  for  Law 

In  his  later  dialogues,  Plato  seemed  to  realize  that 
power  might  readily  corrupt  even  the  best  of  men,  ana  hence, 
that  even  the  rulers  should  be  subject  to  laws.  Previously, 
in  the  Republic . Plato  had  not  wanted  his  rulers  to  be  bound 
by  any  rules  because  they  would  embody  the  law  in  themselves, 
and  would  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  goal  of  the  State 
to  enable  them  to  modify  any  general  rule  to  fit  the  particular 
situations. 
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6.  Communism1 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  Plato’s  proposals  is  that  of 
a community  of  wives  and  children,  and  the  renunciation  of  all 
private  property  on  the  part  of  the  ruling  class.  What  factors 
might  hinder  the  ruling  class  from  living  entirely  for  the 
state  - from  leading  entirely  public  lives,  and  the  answer  is 
made  that  family  responsibilities  might  be  so  great  that  he 
could  not  give  the  best  of  himself  to  the  state.  Before  wait- 
ing to  consider  sufficiently  whether  it  is  natural  and  making 
for  the  greatest  development  of  the  individual,  he  replies 
that  the  ideal  state  must  abolish  the  family  as  a social  insti- 
tution for  the  best  welfare  of  the  state.  Maybe  the  individual 
will  not  be  so  happy  as  a public  person  rather  than  as  a family 
man.  That  is  not  the  question.  What  is  important  is  the 
greatest  good  of  the  state  as  a whole. 

The  fault  with  both  the  tyrants  and  the  democrats  was  the 
primacy  given  to  the  particular  interests  of  the  ruling  party. 
The  democracy  was  not  a representative  democracy  in  which  all 
parties  had  their  viewpoint  represented  - at  least  not  in 
practice.  There  were  no  checks  and  balances  between  conflict- 
ing interests.  The  majority  party  ruled  with  an  eye  to  its 
own  welfare  and  killed  a Socrates  who  would  stand  out  against 
it.  If  the  intellectual  and  moral  leaders  were  to  abstain  from 
the  possession  of  private  property,  if  they  were  dependent  on 
the  mass  of  the  people  for  their  material  sustenance,  then  truly 

I.  Plato,  ke public.  457 -466. 
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the  Interests  of  the  state  would  have  to  be  their  interests. 

The  state  would  be  such  a close-knit  organism  that  the  welfare 
of  all  parts  would  depend  on  the  efficient  performance  of  each 
specific  function  of  the  members  and  on  harmony  existing  be 
tween  them. 

The  growth  of  corruption  may  be  traced  to  the  "union  of 
political  and  economic  power  in  the  same  hands."1 2  This  new 
social  order  together  with  the  state-centered  educational 
policy,  should  establish  such  a state-mindedness  that  greed 
and  disunity  should  disappear.  Faction  would  no  longer  fight 
faction,  for  everyone  would  be  performing  his  specific  function 
for  the  good  of  the  whole.  Competition  for  power  and  office 
would  not  only  be  unnecessary  but  impossible.  Free  from  mater  ial 
interests  and  distractions,  the  guardians  could  give  their 
whole  selves  to  public  service.  The  third  class  would  be 
allowed  to  retain  private  property,  but  under  the  strict  super- 
vision of  the  rulers.  Trade  and  commerce  would  also  be  regu- 
lated by  the  government  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  assign 

to  each  member  of  the  third  class  his  special 
work,  in  order  that,  each  man  practising  his 
own  craft,  and  no  man  interfering  with  that 
of  another,  there  may  be  no  dissensions;  and 
it  prevents  producers  from  becoming  either 
too  rich  or  too  poor,  since  both  riches  and 
poverty  corrupt  and  destroy  the  State. 

This  policy  does  not  correspond  to  the  communism  of  our  day 

which  attempts  an  equal  distribution  of  goods  to  all  people; 


1.  Barker,  GPT,  210. 

2.  Barker,  GPT,  211. 
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rather  is  it  "a  policy  of  State-control,  ...which  admits  an 

individualistic  management  of  economics,  but  regulates  it  by 

considerations  of  the  welfare  of  the  itate."1 2 3 4  Thus  Plato's 

socialism  does  not  touch  the  economic  structure  of  society  very 

1 2 

much,  and  makes  of  its  rulers  '‘partners  in  poverty." 

If  we  assume  that  reason  is  general,  and 
should  operate  generally;  if  we  assume 
further  that  communism  is  necessary  to  the 
general  operation  of  reason — because  it  is 
a necessary  condition  of  that  community 
of  education  without  which  there  can  be 
no  such  general  operation — then  we  may 
deduce  from  our  premises  the  full  com- 
munism which  Plato  fails  to  deduce  from 
his  ? 

In  so  doing,  however,  we  have  changed  Plato  s premises  and  re- 
written, rather  than  interpreted,  his  theory.  Full  communism 
seems  a bit  more  logical,  however. 

7.  Equality  of  Women,  and  State-Controlled  Nuptials^ 


If  women  guardians  are  to  receive  the  same  education  and 
perform  the  same  duties  as  men  (though  less  in  kind),  they  too 
must  be  relieved  from  family  responsibilities.  Plato  realized 
that  there  truly  must  be  a change  in  the  social  structure  of 
society  before  capable  women  could  be  emancipated  from  the 
narrow  interests  of  the  family  and  become  a part  of  the  "man' s 
world"  of  politics.  A woman  burdened  with  the  upbringing  of 
little  children  hardly  has  much  time  for  civic  responsibilities. 


1.  Barker,  GP T , 211. 

2.  Barker,  GPT,  211. 

3.  Barker,  GPT,  216. 

4.  Plato,  Republic.  445-457. 
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Hence,  Plato  prescribed  public  nurseries  for  the  guardians' 
children,  to  be  managed  by  nurses  and  other  women  who  were  well- 
fitted  for  the  job.  From  experience  Plato  knew  that  even  the 
best  statesmen  could  not  necessarily  manage  their  own  children, 
hence  the  competent  guidance  of  state  supervisors  might  be  a 
real  improvement. 

To  have  their  children  brought  up  in  state  nurseries  would 
relieve  both  parents  of  that  responsibility,  and  provide  better 
training  for  the  children.  The  men  and  women  guardians  were 
to  be  brought  together  at  specified  times  in  state-controlled 
marriages  for  the  purpose  of  producing  children  and  breeding 
a good  stock.  These  marriages  were  not  generally  to  be  perma- 
nent, for  they  were  made  solely  for  the  motive  of  procreation. 
Different  couples  should  be  brought  together  at  different  times, 
according  as  the  directors  of  marriage  should  decree.  Thus 
a woman  of  keen  mind  and  spirit  could  continue  to  develop  the 
power  which  would  ultimately  make  her  of  greater  service  to 
society  at  large,  without  being  dragged  down  by  the  menial 
tasks  of  the  housewife  and  mother,  while  at  the  same  time  pro- 
ducing just  enough  children  to  maintain  the  fixed  and  unalter- 
able population  rate.  Plato  rises  above  his  times  in  advocat- 
ing the  equality  of  women,  but  he  inherits  the  idea  that 
marriage  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  producing  children.  Women 
have  the  same  capacity  as  men,  need  the  same  training,  and 
should  perform  similar  functions,  not  because  it  is  their 
right  but  their  duty. 
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State-controlled  nuptials  are  to  consecrate  the  temporary 

marriages  of  the  best  of  the  men  and  women-guardians . The  S6t 

time  for  men  is  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  fifty-five 

and  for  women  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty  . i'his  is 

when  Plato  considers  them  to  be  in  their  prime.  Only  normal 

children  born  of  such  marriages  will  be  allowed  to  live.  We  may 

summarize  "Plato’s  scheme  for  the  reform  of  marriage"  as 

a scheme  of  eugenics:  ...a  scheme  for  the 
emancipation  of  women:  (and  as)  ...a  scheme 
for  the  nationalisation  of  the  family.  It  is 
meant  to  secure  a better  stock;  greater  free- 
dom for  women--and  for  men — to  develop  their 
highest  capacities;  a more  complete  and 
living  solidarity  of  the  State,  or,  at  any 
rate,  of  the  rulers  of  the  State . 

Certainly  Plato’s  desired  ends,  that  of  securing  a better  stock 

as  well  as  the  greater  development  of  the  higher  capacities  of 

both  men  and  women,  were  admirable.  He  realized  better  than 

most  men,  in  many  ways,  Just  what  the  emancipation  of  women 

involved.  Still,  we  cannot  be  wholly  in  agreement  with  Plato's 

methods  for  change.  To  abstract  woman  from  the  family  is  soon 

to  abstract  the  family  from  society.  "She  is  by  nature  the 

centre  of  the  life  of  the  family."2 

It  seems  odd  that  Plato  is  willing  not  only  to  grant  the 
death  of  the  family  in  his  ideal  state,  but  of  what  has  been 
considered  the  specific  function  of  women  and  to  which  she  is 
naturally  adapted.  Plato,  who  was  so  insistent  that  everyone 
should  perform  his  (or  her)  own  particular  function  without 

1.  Barker,  GPt,  225. 

2.  Barker,  G-Pt,  225. 
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interference  with  that  of  another,  gives  over  to  the  state  the 
task  of  the  wife  and  mother.  Marriage  and  parenthood  are  life- 
long matters,  and  to  deny  their  development  in  family  life  is 
to  deny 


a fundamental  right  to  personality,  in  a field 
where  the  sense  of  personality  is  most  vivid, 
and  where  the  whole  man,  body  and  soul,  reason 
and  feeling,  ’all  thoughts,  all  passions,  all 
delights,  whatever  feeds  this  mortal  flame,’ 
cry  for  their  satisfaction. 

The  life  friendship  of  marriage  is  greater  than  the  sexual 

motive  alone.  Also,  the  individual  should  not  be  used  simply 

as  a means  for  improving  human  stock.  A husband  and  wife 

are  united  by  a permanent  interest  in  a common 
welfare;  and  in  the  friendship,  or  permanent 
spiritual  union,  of  true  marriage  lies  one  of 
the  greatest  influences  towards  a good  life. 

The  established  institution  of  family  is  not  only  necessary, 

but  of  moral  value,  and  should  not  be  overthrown  merely  for  a 

decidedly  problematic  good.  Barker  considers  that  Plato's 

dislike  of  associations  illustrates  the  truth  of  the  general 

criticism  made  of  his  political  philosophy,  namely,  "that  it 

does  not  sufficiently  reconcile  unity  with  difference . 

8.  Cycle  of  Political  Degeneration^ 


After  describing  the  ideal  state  with  its  community  of 
wives  and  children,  and  its  political  and  educational  divisions 
based  on  differences  of  ability;  Plato  desires  to  set  it  off  by 


1.  Barker,  GPt,  226. 

2.  Barker’,  GPt,  226. 

5.  Barker,  GPT,  226. 
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way  of  contrast  with  less  ideal  forms  of  society.  What  brings 
about  the  fall  or  degeneration  of  the  ideal  state  and  its 
members?  Degeneration  from  the  best  state  takes  place  when 
those  in  charge  of  the  guardians’  "marriages,"  through  ignorance, 
produce  children  that  are  worse  than  their  parents;  also  when 
the  guardians  are  allowed  to  have  private  property.  Thus  two 
new  factors  enter  in  - personal  degeneration  together  with 
the  means  of  acquiring  personal  wealth. 

The  first  step  in  the  "fall"  is  the  timocracy  wherein  the 
spirited  element  overcomes  reason.  It  is  a state  in  which  the 
love  of  honor  or  glory  is  the  ruling  principle.  Power  and 
honor  become  ends  in  themselves.  The  timocratic  man  fears  the 
rule  of  intellectuals,  hence  he  promotes  war  and  puts  a premium 
on  wealth. 

In  the  rightly  ordered  society,  the  national 
wisdom  has  the  statesman  as  its  organ,  the 
national  courage  as  the  executive  force,  the 
national  temperance  is  shown  in  the  loyal 
contentment  of  each  class  in  the  community 
with  its  prescribed  place  and  duties. 

Such  a society  is  a true  aristocracy,  or 
rule  of  the  best;  ’timocracy’  the  military 
state,  in  the  better  sense  of  that  phrase, 
arises  when  the  mere  ‘man  of  action,’  only 
competent  to  fill  the  part  of  the  good 
soldier,  takes  the  place  which  rightly 
belongs  to  the  thinker  as  directing  states- 
man; oligarchy’  (i.e.  the  dominance  of 
merchant  princes,'  plutocracy),  is  a further 
deviation  from  the  ideal,  which  arises  when 
political  power  is  bestowed  on  property  as 
such.  A still  worse  system  is  democracy, 
in  which  no  attempt  is  made  to  connect 
political  power  with  any  special  qualifica- 
tions. Worst  of  all  is  tyranny,  exercise 
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of  irresponsible  power  by  the  positively 
disqualified . 1 2 

As  men  deteriorate,  so  does  the  state.  In  the  final 
stage  of  tyranny,  the  tyrants  have  few  (if  any)  friends  and 
are  suspicious  of  all.  Thus  we  see  how  Plato  tries  to  show  how 
injustice,  even  when  it  appears  to  succeed,  brings  with  it  its 
own  retribution.  Of  what  value  is  wealth  to  the  friendless,  or 
of  power  to  the  man  whose  own  soul  is  in  bondage  to  appetites 
representing  his  lower  self? 


9.  The  Rewards  of  Justice 


In  the  tenth  book  of  the  Republic  Flato  tells  how  that 

even  in  this  life  the  just  soul  is  better  off. 

...The  gods .. .will ...  favour  the  just  and 
hate  the  unjust.  And  the  favourite  of 
heaven  may  expect,  in  the  fullest  measure, 
all  the  blessings  that  heaven  can  give, 
save  perhaps  for  3ome  suffering  entailed 
by  offences  in  a former  life.  So  we  may 
suppose  that,  if  the  righteous  man  is 
afflicted  with  poverty  or  sickness  or 
any  other  seeming  evil,  all  this  will 
come  to  some  good  for  him  in  the  end, 
either  in  this  life  or  after  death.  For 
the  gods,  surely,  can  never  be  regardless 
of  one  who  sets  his  heart  on  being  just 
and  making  himself  by  the  practice  of 
virtue  as  like  a god  as  man  may. 

Honesty  would  seem  to  be  the  best  policy,  for  not  only  do  the 

gods  favor  the  just  man  but  other  men  favor  him,  also. 


1.  Taylor,  Art.  in  EBB,  18,  56. 

2.  Gornford,  339.  612E-613B. 
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If  we  look  at  the  facts,  is  it  not  true 
that  the  clever  rogue  is  like  the  runner 
who  runs  well  for  the  first  half  of  the 
course,  but  flags  before  reaching  the  goal 
he  is  quick  off  the  -nark,  but  ends  in 
disgrace  and  slinks  away  crestfallen  and 
uncrowned.  The  crown  is  the  prize  of  the 
really  good  runner  who  perseveres  to  the 
end.  Is  it  not  usually  so  with  the  just, 
that  towards  the  close  of  any  course  of 
action  or  of  their  dealings  with  other 
■people  or  of  life  itself  they  win  a good 
name  and  bear  off. the  prize  from  the  hands 
of  their  fellows?1 


1.  Cornford,  339-3^0.  613B-C. 
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ABSTRACT 


What  was  the  social,  geographical,  and  economic  setting  in 
which  Plato  found  himself?  Certainly  it  was  a time  which  showed 
the  Athenian  democracy  in  a poor  light,  for  he  lived  during  and 
after  the  Pelopennesian  War.  Athens  had  lost  faith  in  her 
aristocrats,  and  the  common  man  of  words  was  in  the  foreground. 
Demagogues  and  Sophists  kept  swaying  the  mob  first  towards  one 
partisan  policy,  then  towards  another,  until  political  chaos 
ensued  and  the  Athenian  Empire  was  dissolved.  Democracy  had 
become  "mobocracy ."  Hence,  Plato  wanted  to  return  to  a kind  of 
aristocratic  rule  of  the  best,  in  which  the  rulers  would  be 
specially  trained  to  govern,  and  in  which  they  would  be  deprived 
of  family  and  private  property  (in  order  to  avoid  political 
greed,  and  to  insure  competent  st ate-mindedness ) . 

Geographically,  the  Greek  city-state  (or  "polls")  was  small, 
consisting  of  an  urban  center  for  the  surrounding  rural  area. 

The  population  rarely  exceeded  20,000  persons  and  included  three 
classes  (or  "castes").  First  was  the  slave  class  which  was 
given  no  political  or  civil  rights.  Next  came  the  alien  class, 
also  called  "metics."  They  were  greatly  respected  as  free  men, 
and  were  given  civil,  but  not  political  rights.  Finally,  and 
most  important  of  all  politically,  was  the  class  of  citizens 
which  enjoyed  civil  and  political  rights.  All  the  governmental 
powers  resided  in  the  citizen  class.  In  the  Republic  Plato 


maintains  this  hierarchical  structure  of  society  by  stratifying 
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the  state  into  three  divisions  - the  farmers  and  artisans,  the 
warriors,  and  the  rulers.  At  first,  the  Greek  polis  enjoyed 
economic  self-sufficiency  (or  autarchy),  but  later  engaged  in 
foreign  trade  and  made  alliances  and  set  up  areas  of  influence 
for  that  purpose.  In  Athens,  women's  position  was  on  a 
definitely  lower  plane  than  that  of  men.  Plato  revised  this 
concept  in  the  Republic . planning  for  all  citizens  to  engage 
in  that  specific  function  for  which  they  were  best  fitted, 
regardless  of  sex. 

Plato  logically  builds  up  his  Republic . or  ideal  state,  by 
first  contemplating  the  main  elements  of  society  and  of  human 
nature.  Society  is  made  up  of  individuals,  and  the  nature  of 
these  individuals  makes  society  what  it  is.  A state  cannot  be 
Just  unless  its  members  are  Just;  and  likewise  a man  cannot  be 
completely  Just  unless  he  resides  in  a Just  state.  What  are  the 
elements  in  human  nature  which  make  for  a Just  state?1 

We  must  think  about  a few  preliminary  matters  before 
attempting  to  answer  that  question.  Society  is  founded  on  the 
fact  that  no  man  is  entirely  self-sufficient:  he  needs  what 
others  can  do  for  him,  and  they  need  him  for  his  own  specific 
contribution.  Some  men  are  most  capable  as  producers,  thought 
Plato,  hence  they  are  needed  by  society  to  minister  to  its 
material  requirements.  These  men  are  confined  to  the  things  of 
the  senses  more  than  others.  Next  come  those  whose  chief 
virtues  are  courage  and  high-spirit.  They  are  by  nature  more 
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aggressive  than  the  producing  class  and  are  used  as  guardians  of 
the  state,  for  purposes  of  defence.  Their  over-aggressive 
tendencies  must  be  tempered  by  the  philosophic  element  of  attrac- 
tion, rather  than  by  repulsion.  Through  this  philosophic 
element  in  man' s nature  he  is  drawn  towards  anything  that  he 
knows  and  which  seems  to  be  akin  to  him.1  Philosophy  makes  us 
more  familiar  with  first  principles  and  with  the  unity  of 
experience,  hence  the  person  who  is  trained  in  this  discipline 
should  know  how  to  relate  ideas  with  action  for  the  greatest 
good  of  society  as  a whole. 

The  main  problem  of  the  Republic  may  thus  be  guessed  - how 
are  the  future  rulers  of  a just  state  to  be  educated?  A primary 
education  in  gymnastics  is  essential  to  everyone,  in  order  to 
develop  sound  bodies  and  to  promote  courage.  A universal, 
primary  education  should  also  be  given  in  mythology,  to  inter- 
pret and  reveal  ethical  principles,  and  in  music  which  should 
develop  a sense  of  harmony  and  a love  for  beauty,  truth,  and 
goodness . 

Those  who  have  proven  to  be  worthy  are  educated  further, 
and  may  study  science  and  philosophy,  as  their  abilities  permit. 
In  the  sciences,  the  student  begins  to  analyze  and  inter-relate 
what  he  has  previously  learned.  Mathematics  enables  him  to  rise 
above  all  sensuous  concepts  to  abstract  thought.  This  is 
excellent  preparation  for  the  study  of  philosophy  which  is 
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especially  concerned  with  the  caus e s ot  all  things,  with  objec- 
tive principles,  and  with  abstract,  universal  truths. 

Truth  is  unified,  and  those  who  would  discover  truth,  must 
learn  how  to  unify  truths.  Philosophy  disciplines  men  to 
investigate  the  truth  about  the  whole  of  life,  its  end,  its 
purpose,  and  the  way  to  achieve  its  purpose.  Hence,  in  a very 
real  sense,  if  a departmentalized  yet  well-integrated  society 
is  needed,  kings  must  be  philosophers  and  philosophers  kings. 1 

The  state  is,  above  all,  an  educational  institution.  Since 
virtue  is  knowledge,  it  can  be  taught,  and  the  educational 
system  to  teach  it  is  the  most  essential  element  in  a good  state. 
Plato  disapproved  of  contemporary  education  for  leaning  so 
heavily  on  both  the  immoral  as  well  as  the  moral  writings  of  the 
poets.  The  gods  should  not  be  pictured  as  acting  more  basely 
than  human  beings,  and  only  heroic  concepts  should  be  presented 
to  the  young.  Both  physical  and  mental  education  is  provided 
for  the  young  men  and  women,  who  may  progress  as  far  as  their 
capacities  permit.  Constant  testing  determines  the  class  to 
which  each  citizen  will  be  assigned.  A scientific  higher 
education  is  provided  for  the  guardians  in  mathematics, 
astronomy,  logic,  politics,  and  most  necessary  of  all  must  they 
become  familiar  with  the  idea  of  the  good. 

Thus,  Plato  would  plan  to  improve  the  city-state  by  having 
specific  tasks  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  individual.  This 
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would  divide  the  people  into  three  classes  - the  workers,  the 
soldiers  and  the  rulers  (or  guardians).  He  recognized  the 
need  for  specialized  training  for  rulers,  who  must  be  men  of 
proven  merit.  Their  lack  of  private  property  and  family  life 
was  supposed  to  insure  their  state-centeredness  and  lack  of 
selfishness.  The  State  was  to  control  the  temporary  marriages 
allowed  only  for  propagation.  Finally,  there  was  to  be  equal 
opportunity  for  the  highest  development  of  all  within  a 
harmonious,  well-integrated  society. 
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